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Yypredr pes Daughter” was the title recently con- 
ferred upon Miss Clara Barton by the City Council 
of Jarucha, but no string of tithes ever meant more, so 
far as sincerity and heartfelt gratitude go. In another 
stricken town an immense crowd followed Miss Barton 
to the church, where it knelt and thanked God for send 
ing her to them. Miss .Barton’s record in Cuba has a 
more than personal or even a national significance; it is 
an honor shared by her entire sex. Women may be 
denied the right to bear arms, but no one can question 
her sacred privilege to bear with those who must bear 
misery. 


Tere are fashions in dogs as in clothes, and just as 
surely as the horse show sets the pace for the one so 
does the dog show point out the changes in the other. 
Among the large breeds ten years ago St. Bernards stood 
pre-eminent. Before that the Newfoundlands had their 
day, and since then the English mastiffs have been popn- 
lar. All these are now yielding to the Great Dane, which 
slowly but surely is winning its way to first place among 
large dogs. The distinctive feature of the late bench 
show was the number of Great Danes, their entries being 
the largest on the list, which was a new record for dog 
shows. Of the exhibitors a significant proportion were 
women, the beauty, grace, and real worth of the breed 
as a companion becoming rapidly recognized in this coun- 
try, as in Germany, where it bas long held first rank. 
Great Danes are to be found in greater numbers in the 
West, that section having first acknowledged the su- 
premacy of the species; but in quality some of the East- 
ern specimens cannot be surpassed. The finest Great 
Dane in America, imported especially for the late bench 
show from Germany, where it had taken seven first prizes, 
is the property of a New-Yorker. Among small dogs 
this year the popularity of the cocker -spaniel among 
women is noticeable. Bull-dogs and fox-terriers have 
by no means lost favor, and the Boston terrier is still 
too much of a novelty to be on the wane, but the cocker- 
spaniel was ‘‘ the” small dog of the show, so far as femi- 
nine favor was concerned. If the increase in women 
exhibitors was noticeable this year, still more so was the 
number of women who themselves took their dogs into 
the rings 


Aut that beautiful hair that Madame Gadski displays 
as Elsa, Senta, Eva, Sieglinde, Elizabeth, and the rest, is 
her own. It is a glorious mane, in color a light coppery- 
brown, slightly waving, and of extraordinary length as 
well as thickness. In private life the prima donna wears 
it brushed back from her forehead, and coiled at the mid- 
die of the back of her head. A few plain tortoise-shell 
pins hold it in place. No head-dress, or fancy pins, or 
bow-knots, or other bric-A-brac disfigures it. 


In every sense and to every sense the dense clouds of 
smoke are the insistent things about these bird's-eye 
views of men’s public dinners that it has lately become 
the fashion to grant towomen. The smoke once ignored, 
however—one never becomes inured to it—and you get 
the revival of an old impression rather than anything 
new. What a well-ordered, harmonious appearance 
does such a body of men present, and what a contrast 
to a similar body of women! Clothes are, of course, 
the hinge upon which the difference turns. So long as 
men keep to their present standards of something like 
uniformity in dress, so long must they in the mass be 
grateful to the eye. And so long as every woman dresses 
to suit herself without regard to effects at large, a crowd 
of women, judged solely as a crowd, must expect to be 
spectacularly unpleasing. Is it indicative of the respec- 
tive attitudes claimed by some for the two sexes — the 
eaprit de corps among men, and the lack of it on the part 
of women? The recent concert of the Woman's String 
Orchestra was an impressive instance of how the go-as- 
you-please attire of the fair sex can obtrude itself even 
when scenic considerations are altogether secondary. 
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One result of the monogram-fan frenzy is the imitation 
monogram. It is no respecter either of persons or places, 
alike counterfeiting the stationery insignia of clubs, hotels, 
and well-known men and women. The imitation is ex- 
cellent, and only the practised eye can distinguish be- 
tween it and the original. For all that, though, the shops 
are not doing a very lively business in the manufactured 
monogram, as your connoisseur in such matters refuses 
to countenance the counterfeit. Genuine or none, she 
says, and she will go to any lengths to buy, borrow, or 
beg the real thing rather than buy the make-believe. 
According to strictest standards, the fan boasting a sin- 
gle spurious monogram deserves nothing short of ostra- 
cism. 


In a paper read before the thirtieth annual convention 
of the National Woman's Suffrage Association, held re- 
cently in Washington, it was declared that “‘in Wyoming 
no extension of suffrage ever made had brought so much 
advantage, and so little disadvantage, as that extended to 
women.” ‘ Salt,” said the little boy, ‘‘is what makes 
potatoes taste horrid when you don’t put any on.” 


Tue visiting Daughters convened in Washington last 
week certainly added largely to the gayety of the na- 
tion. They invaded several hotels, and practically took 
possession of them, with the clerks, and that student of 
human nature, the hotel ‘‘ front,” enjoying the situation 
to the full. At the Arlington the elevator-boy found life 
thoroughly worth living, and though he said little he 
looked volumes. His car is usually conducted for the 
convenience of the hotel guests in general, but last week 
the Daughters converted it into a cozy corner for their 
especial delectation. They entered it in groups of five 
and six, and sinking into its cushioned seats continued 
conversations so absorbing that the trifling matter of in- 
dicating the floor at which they wished to leave was 
often forgotten. This naturally created some confusion 
in the mind of the boy, which was not relieved when 
several women discovered together that they had passed 
their ‘ stations,” if the word may be permitted, and made 
the announcement in concert. Even that tangle could 
be unravelled, however, and if the car coquetted up and 
down and between floors no one objected verbally, while 
the occasion served to draw forth interesting suggestions 
from the ladies who had brought it about of the various 
means to counteract the fluttering sensations thereby pro- 
duced. The real test of the boy's self-control arose when 
he had gained a floor that had been named among others, 
and opened the door for some one to leave. A number 
of important last things would still remain to be said, 
aud standing in the entrance, and thus perfectly mistress 
of the situation, some one would say them with fluent 
continuity, There was often a determined look in the 
eye of just a plain guest who wished to reach his or her 
room, but the boy simply smiled peacefully, and held his 
temper along with his lever, till matters were satisfactor- 
ily settled and the daintily detaining skirt had swished 
away from the door-groove. At the office the Daughters 
were equally pervasive and interesting. Their inquiries 
for letters, cards, keys, and many other important things, 
flowed on like Tennyson’s brook. But their air was so 
engaging, and their manner of accusing themselves when 
they recalled that, after all, they had left their room-key 
in the elevator so altogether charming, that the clerk al- 
ways smiled under the influence. The Daughters were 
certainly much more illuminating than the prosaic Wash 
ington politicians, and everybody was sorry when they 
fluttered away on Saturday. 


WALL-PAPERS this spring are all that spring wall-papers 
ought to be—light and bright and blossoming. Stripes 
and garlands seem to be a popular pattern, though big 
bouquets and prim little nosegays scattered here and there 
without any apparent design are also to be seen. The 
background is generally white or cream-colored, against 
which the flowers, either of showy or delicate tints, ap- 
pear to good advantage. Hydrangeas, geraniums, fuch- 
sias, verbenas, and other old-fashioned and altogether 
spectacular blossoms are in highest favor. But few of 
the once fashionable glazed effects appear, and gilt almost 
not atall. The idea seems to be to make all wall-cover- 
ings just as artistic as possible. Cretonnes reflect the 
spirit of the papers, being light in tone, gay in color, and 
much given to floral designs. 


LEONORA JACKSON, the young violinist whose recent 
London début was so brilliant, is a native of Chicago, her 
mother being a music-teaeher of that city. Her success 
is the more phenomenal in that she ie but nineteen years 
old, and that her studies abroad under Joachim have 
extended over so short a time. At seven years old she 
showed remarkable power in violin-playing. She first 
became known at Bar Harbor a few years ago, whither 
she had gone in the hope of playing at private houses 
Although late in the season, she secured several engage- 
ments, and, what was more, made many friends, who be- 
came so interested in her that a joint subscription was 
raised, and the next winter she was enabled to go abroad 
and study. The subscribers comprised well-known men 
and women of various cities,the Pullmans of Chicago being 
among the number. Since then Miss Jackson’s progress 
has been rapid and assured. Her début in Berlin was on 
a par with her recent appearance in London. With the 
exception of Geraldine Morgan, she is the only American 
girl who has captured the Mendelssohn State Prize in 
Berlin. Both directly and indirectly, an engaging person- 
ality has beew an important factor in her success. 
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ie short season of opera, begun on January 17 at 
the Metropolitan Opera- House, was brought to a 
close on Saturday afternoon, February 19, when a repre- 
sentation of ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung” was given. The 
entertainment of the previous evening was of a kind re- 
ferred to by operatic managers as gala performances. 
There were acts and scenes from ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” ‘‘ Roméo 
et Juliette,” ‘ 1 Pagliacci,” ‘‘Der Freischiitz,” ‘‘ Lucia,” 
‘Die Gdtterdimmerung,” and ‘‘ Faust,” and the cus- 
tomary supply of flowers and souvenirs was not wanting. 
Madame Melba was in admirable voice, and sang with 
great brilliancy. Signor Campanari fairly surpassed 
himself in delivering the music from “1 Pagliacci,” and, 
in short, almost every one connected with the perform- 
ances seemed to be in exceptionally good condition. The 
affair was a costume-concert, nothing more nor less, and 
as such did not challenge criticism as to defects in the 
matter of stage appointments. 


The important orchestral concerts of the fortnight were 
those offered by the Boston Symphony organization and 
by our own Philharmonic Society. 

Herr Emil Paur, the director of the Boston Orchestra, 
is not a judicious programme-maker, and his selections 
for the concert which occurred on Thursday evening, 
February 17, failed to attract the usual number of sub- 
scribers, and caused those who were present to remonstrate 
against a programme of excessive length, into which had 
been crowded three new works by comparatively unknown 
composers. Of these Mr. C. M. Loeffler’s Divertimento 
in A minor, for violin and orchestra, seemed to create the 
most favorable impression, and coming as it did first on 
the list, it had the advantage of being listened to under 
favorable circumstances. 

Mr. Loeffler is a member of the Boston Orchestra, and 
resides in Boston. He interpreted the solo part of his 
work with admirable effect, and won immediate recogni 
tion as a scholarly and interesting writer and as a skilful 
violinist. 

The Divertimento is divided into three movements— 
Préambule, Eglogue, and Carnaval des Morts. The first 
movement, brilliant as it was, seemed on a first hearing 
to be a trifle too florid, and thus to become slightly mo- 
notonous towards the end. But this defect was forgotten 
in the interest of the beautiful second movement, with ils 
original treatment of the instruments for which it is 
scored, and of the ‘‘ Carnaval” in the finale, based on the 
Gregorian Dies ire, dies illa—a theme which Berlioz has 
made use of at the close of his Fantastic symphony. 


Whatever may be thought as to the value of Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach's symphony in E minor it must be confessed that 
she deserves credit for having followed a course of seri- 
ous study, enabling her to undertake and carry through a 
composition of so ambitious a nature. Mrs. Beach is a 
New England woman, and, considering the fact that she 
was born as late as 1867, the amount of work that she has 
placed to her credit is little short of marvellous. She ap- 
peared as a pianist at the age of sixteen, played under 
Gericke and Theodore Thomas in her seventeenth year, 
and has since then figured as the central figure of many a 
Boston concert. The list of her compositions includes a 
Mass in E flat major, a scena and aria with orchestral 
accompaniment, a Festival Jubilate for chorus and or- 
chestra, sixty short pieces for piano-forie, a sonata for 
piano-forte and violin, and any number of songs, vocal 
duets, ete. 

Mrs. Beach has given her symphony the title “ Gaelic,” 
and has elaborated the development and working out of 
her thematic material with infinite care. Herr Paur's 
reading proved that he was in full sympathy with the 
composer's intentions, and the orchestra’s rendering was 
singularly forceful and brilliant. 

After having given undivided attention to the above- 
mentioned novelties, and followed the remainder of the 
selections, Beethoven's overture to ‘‘ Egmont,” and the 
minuet waltz, and Rakoezy march from ‘‘ La Damnation 
de Faust,” the exhausted listeners were but ill prepared 
to enjoy the tone-pictures of Rimsky—Korsakoff, whose 
symphonic “ Suite Scheherazada” deserved a better fate 
than to be relegated to the end of so tiresome a pro- 
gramme. 

It is to figure as one of the attractions of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas's Lenten concerts, and will doubtless find favor 
because of its picturesque qualities and charm. 


It is not often that one feels inclined to dismiss a con 
cert of the Philharmonic Society with a mere line of 
praise, but when one has stated that the performances of 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony and the Tristan und Isolde 
music were superb, that Humperdinck’s Koénigskinder 
overture proved less effective than was expected, and that 
Miss Maud Powell's masterly rendering of Bruch’s Second 
Concerto for violin and of a Bach encore number more 
than atoned for the withdrawal of Madame Nordica—who 
had been announced as soloist—one has said all that there 
is to say. 


Mr. David Bispham’s recital at Mendelssohn Hall— 
which attracted a cultivated audience on the afternoon of 
February 21—gave him, according to the announcement, 
an Opportunity to introduce ‘‘Gems of song in English.” 
Of these forgotten treasures, the first and second on the 
programme were of quaint interest, being in turn an air 
from a six-hundred-years-old_ manuscript, with modern- 
ized words, and the ballad of Shakespeare’s time, ‘‘ Willow, 
Willow, Willow,” inseparably connected in our thoughts 
with the tragic end of the luckless Desdemona. 

Mr. Bispham’s voice shows that he has been overworked 
and needs rest, but he is always artistic, and his interpreta- 
tions of the long list of pieces were most thoughtful. He 
was at his best in Schumann’s delicious ‘‘ Row gently 
here”’—a setting to words by Moore—and in Schubert's 
** Hark, hark! the lark,” and in a few modern settings of 
early English poems by Mary Knight Wood, Harry Rowe 
Shelley, aud H. H. Wetzler. The presence of the com- 
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posers in the capacity of accompanists added to the in- 
tcrest of the pieces thus brought forward. 


A Kneisel Quartette Concert is always one of the rarest 
musical treats a lover of chamber music can avail himself 
of, and the recent fourth entertainment of a series now 
in course of progress at Mendelssohn Hall proved no ex- 
ception to the rule. Schumann’s string quartette in A 
major, the third of Beethoven's Rasonmowsky set, and 
Saint -Saéns’s piano-forte quartette in B flat were the 
works produced, the solo part in the last-named composi- 
tion being played by Miss Mabel Phipps. 


A word must be said for the organization known as the 
Women’s String Orchestra of New York, and heard not 
long ago at a concert given under the direction of Carl V. 
Lachmond, who has had charge of the society since its 
creation—a year ago. 

It is a modest little orchestra numbering about forty 
members, but its aims are sound, and it has come to be of 
importance in that it gives admirable solo performers an 
opportunity for ensemble playing—a privilege otherwise 
denied because of their sex. 

The best work of the society was done in a charming 
arrangement of Schubert's “ L’Abeille”; but, indeed, all of 
the numbers were carefully and intelligently rendered, 
and the numerous patrons and subscribers who have given 
the movement a substantial backing have every reason to 
feel satisfied with the result of the experiment. 

Mr. Bispham added to the pleasure of the afternoon by 
a group of soli, and was obliged to contribute several ad- 
ditional songs on recall. 





W E have all been stunned and overwhelmed by the dis- 
aster which befell the Maine. Our hearts have gone 
out to the suffering women, even though their names were 
unknown to us, who were mourning some son or husband 
buried ona foreign shore. Many of us have hardly talked 
of anything else each day but the grief of these people, 
and the revelations as they might be made by divers who 
brought up from the deep the mystery of the calamity. 
But there has grown beside these feelings day by day 
another one, of renewed confidence and pride in our 
country—that country which we so often berate among 
ourselves, and of which we are so sensitive before stran 
gers. But our self-control, our calmness, our willingness 
to wait and not to accuse falsely, must always be to us a 
proud remembrance, whatever the divers’ tale may be. 


None of us meant to lose sight of the grave issues at 
stake in the Zola trial, in which much more was involved 
than the mere question of Dreyfus’s guilt or Zola’s justi- 
fication. At the same time, as some one wilttily observed, 
we were every day reminded more and more of scenes 
from Alice in Wonderland, and many of us laughed at the 
spectacle when we have might despaired. On this side of 
the water we found it hard to realize that a serious trial 
was going on, and before a judge. We read every day of 
clamors and uproars, clearings of the court, shoutings of 
maledictions, stump-speeches to the jury by the witnesses, 
appeals to patriotism, refusals to answer questions, while 
even Major Esterhazy, on whose guilt or innocence the 
whole question hung, turned his back when spoken to, 
declined to speak, and was cheered by the audience. But 
the furce had a deplorable ending. M. Zola was found 
guilty, and sentenced to the maximum penalty for his of 
fence—a year's imprisonment and a fine of 3000 francs. 


According to some reports,t he Veendam—which was once, 
by-the-way, known as the Baltie—foundered from having 
struck a derelict. The captain of the Veendam, before le left 
his ship, fired it, that it might not also in its turn become 
the means of wrecking another vessel. Submerged dere- 
licts are as menacing to the safety of a ship at sea asa 
broken trellis of a railway bridge is.to the car passing over 
it. Appeals are constantly being made to our govern- 
ment for the destruction of some of these waterlogged 
wrecks, and one of the distinct duties of marine forces is 
to rid the ocean of them. Occasionally, however, one will 
escape the vigilance of the men sent to destroy it, and in- 
coming vessels will report it now in this latitude, now in 
that. When the days of their usefulness as ships are 
over, and their existence is only a bane, they enjoy immu- 
nities from dangers that many a full-rigged ship might 
envy. 

The City of Boston and the Naronic were each supposed 
to have been wrecked by derelicts. The effort has often 
been made, though unsuccessfully, to have some interna- 
tional agreement between this country and the European 
powers in regard to clearing the ocean of these dangerous 
floating wrecks. 


The Emma Willard Association, of which Mrs. Russell 
Sage is president, gave a reading and recitation at the 
Waldorf recently, in commemoration of Mrs. Willard’s 
birthday. The proceeds of the entertainment were de- 
voted to a scholarship fund, It is quite in the spirit of 
Mrs. Willard to encourage the indigent scholars. Those 
who knew her—and a few are still living who can remem- 
ber her in the days of her youth and her beauty—are al- 
ways bearing testimony to her generosity and encourage- 
ment, especially to those who were intellectually inclined. 
Educational advantages in her day were few, and to her 
school most of the bright and ambitious young women of 
that time flocked. It is these old friends of that long-ago 
time who like to feel that some of that same generous 
spirit which actuated her fell on those of her successors 
who took up the work which she left. 


The only colored sisterhood said to exist in the United 
States is to be found in New Orleans, where for fifty years 
or more its members have carried on a noble work. Their 
special duties have Jain among their own sisters, and col- 
ored orphans, young girls, and old and infirm persons are 
the special objects of their care. 

One hundred and thirty-five children—orphans—are 
under their care, some of them being as old as fourteen 
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years. The yellow fever has caused them immense suf- 
fering, and now it has left them with funds at so low an 
ebb that public appeal has been made on their behalf by 
those whose admiration has been won by their lives of 
quiet service. 


The duties and obligations of diplomatists, in their pri- 
vate as well as in their public duties, are better known to 
us now than they were a fortnight since. Even those 

yersons who feel the impropriety of Sefior Dupuy de 
some’s letter—now almost an old story—tell us that, for 
all our outcry about it, representatives of foreign coun- 
tries are always supposed to send private communica- 
tions to their governments —their ministers of foreign 
affairs—which, if not as impolite and injudicious as that 
of the Spaniard on our President, are still quite as confi- 
dential. Especially is this said to be true in European 
countries, where court intrigues count for more, and 
where it is often necessary to give another point of view, 
or side-light, besides that contained in official despatches. 
But these letters are never trusted to the mails. They go 
in a despatch-bag, which never leaves the hands of the 
messenger who carries it. Were they stolen or published, 
worse trouble might befall the writer than that which has 
just overtaken a representative from Spain. 

An ex-attaché has given us during the last week some 
idea of what the ‘ perils of a diplomat” may be. Letters 
are always his snare. Many a wna monarch, eager 
for more intimate knowledge of affairs abroad, has brought 
disgrace and trouble on some of his representatives, whom 
he induced to send him personally other and more direct 
communications than those which would go through the 
regular channels prescribed by law. When the Franco- 
Russian alliance was being negotiated, President Carnot, 
for instance, wishing to come into closer touch with the 
feelings at Copenhagen, opened a correspondence with a 
certain count at court, these letters being sent afterward 
to the Elysée. But when this was discovered the count 
was immediately thrown into disgrace, and neither the 
intercessions nor the influence of the President could save 
him. King Humbert brought one of his ministers into 
trouble in quite the same way, and so have many other 
kings and potentates. 

All these things it behooves us to know and remember 
when we judge. An indiscretion does not happen to be 
unique simply because we have heard of no other like it. 
The manner in which a thing is done constitutes often its 
greatest sin, and not the act itself. This is not by way of 
apology for an offence which dismayed us all. The in- 
discretion of that did not lie in the letter, but in what the 
letter said. But it is just as well, while we are fierce in 
condemnation, to remember that the man just recalled 
from Washington is not the only offender or unfortunate 
known to diplomatic history. 


The wise old Omar has been set to music, and was sung 
the other day by four voices—Mrs. Ford, Miss Hall, Mr. 
Gordon, and Mr. Bispham. The idea of it was, it must 
be confessed, something of a shock to lovers of the Per- 
sian. To them it is always Omar himself who is speak- 
ing, in meditative philosophic tones, now on love, now on 
beauty, now on life, and the fleeting vanity of all things 
in it. The voice is always his own voice, whether it 
speaks in dreamy languor, in sternness, or in calm. To 
hear his refrains taken up by one singer after another, as 
is done in cantatas, jarred on the ears of those who love 
the Persian for that which is always his, the distinct indi- 
vidual note. They found it next to impossible to catch 
the spirit of the songs or their singers and to enjoy these 
alone. And this suggests a question as to the real truth 
of a composer's art, who even in creating a thing that may 
in itself be beautiful goes so far away from the original 
purpose of the whole. 


Now and then the teacher, especially when he is an oc- 
cultist, will tell you to avoid animal food; that the human 
being takes on the character of the animal upon which 
he feeds. Apart from the question involved in that of 
cruelty in killing animals for our benefit, this of absorbing 
their special qualities has been one of the greatest argu- 
ments used by them when urging the necessity of vegeta- 
ble food upon those who would acquire more spiritual 
possibilities for themselves. 

Just as many of us, quite overcome by the possibility 
of being as stupid as donkeys or as fierce as bulls, have 
begun to set about regulating the question of our food, 
some one in the London Vegetarian comes out with a 
statement claiming that a vegetable diet is a fighting diet. 
‘*Panic,” he maintains, “is a carnivorous specialty.” In 
Trafalgar Square he found it impossible to run away as 
fast as the meat-eaters did! Ninety-nine per cent. of the 
world’s fighting, he claims, has been done on a vegetable 
diet. He says of himself that he was as arrant a coward 
as ever lived when he partook of animal food, but that 
now, on a vegetable diet, though congenitally timid, he 
passes for a brave man. The Irish, he goes on to say, 
were braver in the potato-and-buttermilk days of their 
national life; eating beef has destroyed their fighting spirit! 
If the desire of the writer is to drive us back to a carniv- 
orous diet, he could hardly have gone about it in a better 
way, though what he probably intended was just the oth- 
er thing. 


According to the Figaro, an invention has been perfected 
in France by which, whenever one chooses, sufficient 
light may be turned on in a cab to read or to write by. 
M. G. Trouve is the inventor, and it is said that the re- 
sult of his labors has commanded almost instant recog- 
nition. 


The latest lion in diplomatic circles in Washington is 
the new French ambassador, M. Jules Cambon, a courtly 
blond gentleman of fifty-two, who ranks next to Sir Julian 
Pauncefote in precedence. From his early manhood he 
has been a man of affairs, and bears all the marks of dis- 
tinction in manner and appearance. In his twenties he 
served in the Franco-Prussian war, and after that, at the 
age of thirty, he was made Prefect of the Department of 
Constantinople. He left his office as Governor-General of 
Algiers to take the place of M. Patenotre in our country. 
He comes from a diplomatic family, his brother, M. Paul 
Cambon, being at present the French Ambassador at the 
court of the Sultan. Madame Cambon and her daughter 
are still in Paris, and will join the French minister as 
soon as he decides upon a residence here. 
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WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE PERILS OF CURIOSITY. 


| iy appears that Mr. Nansen and Mr. Anthony Hope 
Hawkins agree in thinking that we Americans are a 
race of interviewers. It is not strange that they should 
think so, while it doubtless seems to us a little unreason- 
able that they should complain of it. They did not come 
here to see the country, but to lecture for money; and the 
people who paid the money did not pay it for the infor- 
mation the lecturers could give, but to see the men who 
gave it. For them to receive the money and yet com- 
plain of people for giving it is very much as if an eminent 
pugilist should complain that crowds came to see him 
fight, or as if Sir Henry Irving should criticise us for too 
great love of the drama. Business is business; and if the 
visitor does his part, which is to be seen and heard, it is 
hardly fair in him to complain that other people do their 

art, which is to see and hear. But this seeing and hear- 
ing, when applied by one individual to another, make up 
what is called interviewing. It is undoubtedly a very 
tiresome and unsatisfactory thing, but if a person is paid 
handsomely to undergo it, he should not complain of his 
bargain. Many persons, unfortunately, have to undergo 
it who are not even paid for it. 


That we are, as a nation, guilty of too much personal 
curiosity must, doubtless, be admitted, even though the 
whole operations of Major Pond and his lecturers depend 
upon this q'ality,and would have to close their career if 
it were to cease to exist. There is probably no point in 
which we have diverged farther from the parent stock. 
Curiosity, as a habitual trait, hardly makes itself visible 
to an American travelling in England, although Dickens 
assures us that crowds may frequently be seen flatten- 
ing their noses against the front windows of a chemisi's 
shop when a man who has been run over is undergoing a 
surgical operation in the back room. In London streets 
there is plenty of aimless and vacant dawdling, and there 
are certain sights which always draw spectators, but there 
is very little of that vague and immeasurable curiosity 
which so easily collects an American crowd of much 
busier men. This explains the provoking absence in 
English daily papers of that vast collection of miscellane- 
ous items from all parts of the globe which fills an Amer- 
ican sheet. It is not merely the United States, but all 
other nationalities, which are almost wholly neglected 
there, except as the item affects English affairs. In this 
country the item goes in for its own sake; every news- 
paper is conducted in answer to that wish of every Amer- 
ican, which is, as Thoreau says, ‘‘Tell me instantly any 
thing that has happened to any human being on any part 
of this planet.” During all last summer there was scarce- 
ly a fact to be learned about America from the ordinary 
London dailies, except as relating to the tariff and the 
silver questions—these being the two points which had 
some direct relation to English affairs. All else was 
omitted, unless it might be an occasional lynching in the 
Southern States, and this was, to be sure, remarkable, in- 
asmuch as the far more numerous instances of killing 
negroes without process of law in southern Africa were 
hardly mentioned. 


All our travelling habits assume the existence of curi- 
osity. In an American hotel every new-comer who ad- 
vances to put down his name on the record-book is the 
— of visible interest to the by-standers—to everybody, 
indeed, except the lordly clerk. When he has been as- 
signed to his room, and has been escorted away by the 
hall-boy, the observers are apt to lounge forward, under 
various pretexts, in order to ascertain whether he is a 
railroad president, or a Congressional candidate, or mere- 
ly a common mortal. In England, in country hotels, there 
is perhaps no visitors’ book whatever, or, at any rate, no- 
body cares very much whether the guest’s name appears 
upon it or not; he becomes merely the number of a room. 
In one of Irving’s most amusing stories the hero is only 
known as “ The Stout Gentleman in No. 13.” I remember 
that on my first visit to Melrose Abbey I was accosted at 
the little inn by the landlord, one of those short, sturdy, 
rubicund Englishmen or Scotchmen, who seem, ss Haw- 
thorne says, as if their voices had been forced far down 
into their throats by layers of beef and pudding. He 
said to me, towards night, what sounded like this— 
* Arryeforthryboroughthemorrn?” After several repe- 
titions he proved to be asking me whether 1 wished in 
the morning to visit Dryburgh Abbey, where’ Scott's 
tomb is; and he added that there were two Englishmen 
who wished to go there, and had a vacant seat. I took 
the opportunity and spent a whole day with two agree- 
able men, with whom I chatted on all conceivable sub- 
jects, and with whom I parted at night without my know- 
ing their names or their knowing mine. The difference 
between us was that I do not suppose it ever crossed their 
minds to wish for any more accurate knowledge, while 
I would have paid their share of the carringe to know 
who they were—whether commercial travellers, or authors, 
or royal dukes—so much did I like them. It would 
have been absolutely inconceivable that three Americans 
should have got equally well acquainted without at least 
“swapping names,” as I have heard said in Colorado; 
and the landlord could have done no good in the case, for 
he perhaps did not know their names, as he certainly did 
not know mine. 


There is no doubt, however, that the quality of curios- 
ity is in excess with us, whether it is, or is not, deficic nt 
among Englishmen. It is not at all, as foreigners mis- 
takenly suppose, a matter of social ambition, but essen- 
tially of human kindliness mingled with the love of 
novelty. Every American, for instance, when he first 
visits England, longs to see a prince, a powdered foot- 
man, and a parish beadle; but he does not care very much 
which; it is all because he has read about them, and re- 
gards them as a part of the show. So in making new 
acquaintances, he desires to locate them, but whether they 
are high or low is a wholly secondary matter. Still the 
quality is doubtless in excess, and leads, on the part of those 
who exercise it professionally, to intolerable liberties— 
just as it leads people to chip off pieces of statues for 
relics or mutilate public documents for autographs. With 
time and larger intercourse with the world it will dimin- 
ish; but it is very certain that, when it does, foreign lec- 
turers will find their business far less lucrative. 

Tuomas WENTWORTH Hice.nson. 
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BACK VIEW OF PARIS EVENING GOWN 


FRENCH EVENING GOWN 
See lliustration on front page 


a” the season advances, evening gowns are more and 
4 more elaborate, and, if possible, richer materials are 
used in their construction. While the transparent fab 
rics are still being used, particularly for young girls, the 
richer materials, like satin and brocade, are considered 
smarter for maturer women. Many of the satin gowns 
are simply superb, with their embroidery in gold and 
pearl all worked by hand. A model from Féiix, shown 
on the front page, is of white satin, in princesse shape, 
with a long train which is perfectly plain. Down the 
front of the gown isa very elaborate and artistic embroid 
ery, done in pearl beads and gold, and there is also the 
same embroidery on the waist. An odd touch is given 
by a large revers of chinchilla fur, which starts on the 
right shoulder, goes across the waist, and down the entire 
length of the skirt in front. On one side of this band of 
fur are large bows of white ribbon fastened down with 
rhinestone buckles. The waist is graceful and soft, and 
the way in which the entire gown fastens over on the left 
is especially becoming. The sleeves, which are small, 
are made of narrow pleated ruffles, over which are caps 
of white satin with embroidery. On the left shoulder is 
a large bow with a rhinestone buckle, and towards the 
right are two large roses. The back of the gown is em 
woidered also. The arrangement of the hair is odd; it is 
very high, tied in loops, and there are strings of pearls 
and diamonds across the front, a high comb at the back, 
and two roses at the left side. 


OUR MARCH COLOR PLATE 


‘ y- flowered glacé silks are among the novelties this 
season. The smart and effective gown illustrated in 
this month's color plate is made with an almost circular 
skirt in a demi-train. The material is a heavy black taf 
feta, flowered with old-pink roses, and plaided with the 
new shade of blue in very narrow satin bands. Around 
the botiom of the skirt is a ruche of the silk, in the centre 
of which is a band of rose-pink velvet. The body of the 
waist is of fine white lace, put over a white net and lined 
with blue taffeta. There is a low square bolero of black 
taffeta embroidered in blue flowers, and above this is a 
perfect-fiiting yoke of tucked white satin, and a high 
stock-collar of satin, with points at the back of rose-pink 
velvet covered with lace The sleeves match the skirt, 
and are quite plain, with three cordings at the top and a 
small puff. At the wrist they are finished with pointed 
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flaring cuffs of the rose-pink velvet, with white chiffon 
frills within. The narrow black taffeta belt slopes down 
ward in a graceful curve at the front 


WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING. 


bh first meeting of the ‘‘ Lenten Luncheon Club,” 

which is another one of the numerous clubs the girls 
have organized lately, will be held on Thursday of next 
week, at the house of the president. The main idea of 
this club is for its members, twelve in all, to meet once a 
week at each other's houses, to lunch together first, and 
afterwards for every girl to contribute in one way or an 
other to the amusement of the rest of them. They will 
either sing a song, give a recitation, read a poem, original 
or otherwise, or play on the piano, banjo, guitar, mandolin, 
or any other instrument they can. It is proposed to 
sometimes have quartettes, duets, or trios, and to even 
act short plays of one act or two. 

The president of the club, who will give the first lunch, 
is a girl of great ingenuity and good taste. She has let it 
leak out that she has written a ‘* one-act play,” which will 
be acted by three girls, and which promises to be exceed 
ingly funny. Each girl is to speak in a different lan 
guage—one in English, one in French, and one in Get 
man. For the lunch-table decorations the new fashion of 
using artificial flowers instead of nat- 
ural ones will be adopted. 


A filigree silver stand, with a pink 
glass bow! in it, filled with imitation 
ferns and smal! palms, will take the 
place of the conventional basket of roses 
in the centre of the table. Long sprays 
of Japanese apple blossoms will be laid 
on the table-cloth, with the stems com 
ing to the four corners. There they are 
to be tied with broad pink satin bows. 
At each girl's place will be a small cut 
glass vase, holding a branch of the same 
flower, also tied with narrower ribbon 
at the stem. These are to take the place 
of favors, and the girls will keep them as 
souvenirs. These Japanese flowers, 
which can be bought at any of the large 
Japanese and Chinese shops, are very 
much used now for luncheon and din 
ner table decoration. The * Lenten 
Luncheon Club” intends to do every- 
thing on a very informal basis, and 
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some jolly afternoons are no doubt in store for 
the clever girls who have become members. 


Still another class has just been formed. This 
time it is for the girls to learn to swim, and the 
necessity of getting up some such class was 
forced upon their notice for this reason: Each 
summer many of them who do not know how 
to swim have either witnessed, when at the sea- 
shore, or taken part in, marvellous escapes from 
drowning, and perhaps drowning accidents actu- 

ally. One of the girls, who is the prime mover 
in the new ‘‘ swimming class,” hada very narrow 
escape from drowning herself last summer, and 
she was told that if she had known how to swim, 
or even known enough to turn herself over on 
her back and float, she could have saved herself 
easily. As it was,she was caught by her hair, 
and so rescued and brought up on the beach al- 
most dead. The next day she said, *‘ I'll never 
go in bathing again until I know how to swim.” 
‘There are sixteen girls in the ‘‘ swimming class,” 
and they go every Monday morning to one of 
the large natatoriums, where, after getting into 
their bathing-suits, they have great times being 
taught to swim. Each girl pays one dollar and 
a half alesson. The only objection one of them 
8! said she had to learning to swim in a tank was 

‘that there were no waves.” 


Some of the girls have been looking, in perfect 
horror and dismay, at the dilapidated condition 
of their ball and party gowns. They are not re- 
freshing sights to behold. Torn lace ruffles, 
mussed-up chiffon sleeves, and bodices and skirts 
so soiled that it is distressing to look at them. 
One girl says, ‘‘ I’ve had a lovely time at every 
dance, to be sure, but I wonder if it pays to spoil 
pretty gowns so?” There are girls, though, who 
are not allowing themselves time even to moralize 
and wonder, They have gone in for good sound 
common-sense, and instead of becoming distress 
ed over their wrecks of the past winter, they are 
busy with scissors, benzine, and needle and thread 
making them over into summer petticoats. One 
girl, who had a blue taffeta and a white taffeta, 
has made, or is making rather, a “ perfect dream” 
of a petticoat out of them. The top is narrow, 
fitting close to the hips, and from the knees comes 
a French flounce of the blue silk. On that flounce 
she is putting three tiny pinked-out ruffles, alter 
nate white and blue, in waves, and at the bottom 
of the deep flounce, on the inside, is also a small 
ruffle of white, which only shows below the blue 
avery little bit. Combinations of different colors 
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are being used for these petticoats so much now that the 
girls who are practical are delighted. From the bodices 
of their old ball gowns some of them are ripping off all 
the lace and trimming, and using them for linings to net 
or grenadine waists. For instance, one girl took the 
bodice of an old pink satin gown and ripped off the lace 
and puffs on the shoulders. Then she bought about five 
yarda of black silk net, and has made a lovely waist over 
it, high necked and long sleeved, to wear in summer. In 
fact, this girl says she intends to wear all her old party 
dress bodices in this way, under the black. This prac- 
tical young woman has allowed nothing to go to waste 
that she could make use of from her wrecks of ball 
gowns. The lace she has washed and is making fichus 
and jabots of it, and she has even taken some scraps of 
chiffon and made herself a “love” of a theatre toque, 
with a bunch of pink roses she got as a cotillon favor 
stuck up at one side. That girl cannot be classed among 
the extravagant New York girls one hears so much about. 
Epirn LAWRENCE 


SPRING COSTUMES. 
MONG the new fabrics shown by importers for spring 
are all-wool, softly failing materials, fine and light in 
weight, and appropriate to the clinging folds which are 
coming into fashion again. One of the novelties is Sici 
lienne, a silk and wool weave with a tiny silk cord cross 
ing it, and resembling silk in softness and lustre. 

The trimmings for these dainty wools are rows of ma- 
chine stitching, bias folds of the material stitched, bands 
of silk of a contrasting color, and frills or bands of black 
satin ribbon. There is also a revived fancy for milliners’ 
folds in clusters of three or four. 

An imported Sicilienne gown of attractive simplicity in 
the new burnt-silver gray is made with atunic over-dress 
This tunic reaches exactly to the bottom of the under 
skirt in front, in accordance with the present tendency 
toward long sleuder effects, and slopes gradually upward 
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toward the back, where it 
forms an open box-pleat, fall- 
ing on either side of the folds 
of a circular under-skirt. The 
latter is a new three-gored 
model, measuring three and 
three-quarter yards at the 
foot. The old fashion of us- 
ing two materials, one for the 
under-dress and the other for 
the over-skirt, is coming into 
vogue again in Paris, as, for 
instance, cloth over silk, and 
nuns’ veiling, grenadines, and 
other transparent tissues with 
a skirt of novelty silk be- 
neath. Such models afford a 
means of freshening up old 
gowns. 

A circular bertha with 
graduated box-pleats in front 
is open from the neck to the 
bust, where it fastens invis- 
ibly, so that it may be re- 
moved when one prefers the 
bodice without it. The lat- 
ter is drawn in pleats to a 
slight point in front, which 
passes under a girdle of satin, 
made with open bands in the 
back. The back of the bod- 
ice is cutround. The bertha 
is made with no stiffening 
except the satin lining, and 
fits around the shoulders with 
scarcely any ripples; like all the new models, the tops of 
these perfectly tight sleeves have no fulness. They are 
finished at the wrist by a double turn-down cuff, with a 
tiny revers on each side. The tunie and bertha are bor- 

dered with bands of 
panne,than which no 
P satin is more lustrous 
and velvety. Ap- 
proximate quantity 
of material — wool, 
forty - two inches 
wide, for entire cos- 
tume, eight yards; 
silk or satin lining for 
entire costume, six- 
teen yards; satin 
trimming, bias, three 
yards, 

The hat of chif 
fonné straw, in a 
round form, is one of 
the new spring mod 
els which are design- 
ed to be set squarely 
on the top of the 
head. The trimmings 
are an airy scarf in 

















COSTUME 
Cut Paper 


WITH TUNIC 


OVER-SKIRT. 
Pattern No, 49. — [See Page 207.) 


coral and gray, form- 
ing great bows, and 
a bunch of velvet 
spring flowers.. 





The firmly woven 
cloths in mixed color 
effects, having a sur 
face as smooth and 
satiny as broadcloth, 
are the latest materi 
als for jacket suits 
and shirt-waist skirts, 
as they are adapted to 
the clinging effect 
so much in demand. 
Even under these 
materials nothing 

stiff is liked by the best dress- 
makers. This skirt, which is 
the latest five-gored model— 
width three and three-quarter 
yards—is cut with the narrow 
front breadth, now so much in 
vogue. It hangs plainly at the 
\ front and sides, the fulness ‘in 
the back being disposed in 
gathers—side or box pleats, as 
preferred. The new skirts 
are tied back closely over the 
hips and stand out well at the 
bottom. 

Apropos of this accepted 
skirt of the season, a certain 
form of petticoat adds much 
to its effect. It is in sheath 
shape, with a narrow ruffle in 
front. Deep full ruffles are on 
the back breadths, which are 
pulled closely together with 
drawing-strings. The pattern 
of this petticoat is included 
with that of the utility skirt. 

The shirt - waist, although 
extremely simple, is one of 
the newest models, suitable 
for piqué, percale, and other 
cotton tailor goods. It is made 
with a narrow yoke and me- 
dium fulness in front, and has 
emall sleeves, with a straight 
cuff narrow enough to slip 
easily into the tight coat 
sleeves at present in vogue. 
Quantity of material—cloth, 
forty-two inches wide, for 
skirt, five and a half yards; 
lining of silk or satin, eight 
yards; silk for petticoat, ten 
vards cotton material for 
shirt-waist, three and a quar- 
ter yards. These are approx- 
imate quantities for medium 
sizes. 








SHIRT-WAIST 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 51.—[See Page 207.) 


AND UTILITY SKIRT. 


EARLY SPRING WORK FOR THE GARDEN. 

PARLY in March bring from the cellar such plants as 

4 fuchsias, chrysanthemums, and other hard-wooded, 
shrubby plants. Give them but little water until they 
start into growth. Increase the supply gradually as de 
velopment goes forward. 

Fuchsias will need cutting back, but do not do this 
until they ‘‘ break” and show where the new branches 
are to be. Then go over them and cut out all weak 
growth, and shorten all old branches to within a foot of 
the pot. By doing this you secure strong new growth, 
and the plant is renewed each season. Repot the plants 
as soon as fairly under headway, if possible, as this work 
can be done to better advantage now than later. If you 
cannot do this now, give a weekly application of some 
good fertilizer. Shower the foliage daily, and keep the 
soil moist at all times. 

Chrysanthemums will begin to throw up shoots as soon 
as they come to the light. Select the strongest of these and 
cut them away from the old plant with some roots attach 
ed. Put them in small pots. Aim to get them well es 
tablished before rapid growth is encouraged. By so do 
ing you Jay a foundation for future excellence. Chrys- 
anthemums forced while young seldom make good plants. 

Hydrangeas should not be pruned any in spring, as 
that would interfere with the season’s crop of flowers. 
As soon as growth sets in see that the plant gets all the 
water it cau make use of, and give a fertilizer liberally to 
encourage the development of the buds. 

Gloxinias and tuberous begonias should be potted now 
Use a compost of leaf-mold and sand. Keep the soil 
rather dry until the plants begin to grow. Give them 
good light, but keep them out of strong sunshine. Five 
inch pots will be large enough for the season. 

Start tuberoses and dahlias into growth. These plants 
come from countries where the season is long, and we of 
the North can expect but little success with them unless 
we contrive to lengthen out our brief summer. This we 
can do by giving the plants an early start. Do not keep 
dahlias very wet or warm, as that will force a rapid, 
weak growth. Pot the entire bunch of roots, and separate 
the tubers at planting -time—not before. Each tuber, 
with a sprout attached, will make a good plant. Before 
potting tuberoses, cut away the bunch of dried roots gen 
erally found at the base of the bulb. Canna roots should 
also be potted and started into growth now, Treat like 
dalilias EBEN E. Rexrorp 













































































































WILD EELIN:* 


HER ESCAPADES, ADVENTURES, AND BITTER SORROWS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


AvuTHorR oF “A Princess oF THULE,” ‘** MADCAP VIOLET,” **‘ THe STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ‘* BRIsEIs,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIX 
A SITUATION OF PERIL 


NDEED she was of a high-mettled kind. She squeezed 

the lust tears out of the sea-blue eyes; she held her 
head erect; and as, in going into the street, she chanced to 
encounter a friend of hers, she hailed him with a fine air 
of good-fellowship, He was a drover—a short, thick, red 
bearded man—and he bad in front of him a lot of terrified 
sheep, three yelping collies, and two anxious young lads 
appre hensive of vehicles in this narrow thoroughfare. 

How are you, John?” she called to him. “I hope 
you are well.” 

" “Oh, yes, thank you; and I hope Miss Macdonald her- 
self is ferry well 

I thought my name was Eelin—to my friends,” she 
answered him ‘But never mind. That's a fine stick 
you have, John 
" It's a good stick, this one,” said he—but always with 
a concerned glance towards the huddling and crowding 
sheep 

I think I could find you some employment for it,” said 
she 

Ay?—and would Miss Macdonald say what was ber 
pleasure?” he made answer to her—but all the same he was 
watching two farm carts that were coming right down 
through the drove 

Well, I should have imagined,” she retorted, proudly, 

that after all the years that you and I have known each 
other it would not be ‘Miss Macdonald’ and ‘ Miss Mac 
donald"! And I am sorry to have iuterrupted you. Good 
day to you, lain Ruadh!” 

Miss Eclin—my young lady—you're not going away 
like that!” said the distracted man—and therewith he 
called in Gaelic to the two lads, and he shouted to the ex- 
cited collies, and there was a vast amount of gesticula 
tion, aud whistling, and frantic reproach, at the end of 
which, and in an amazingly short space of time, the neb- 
ulous multitude of sheep had been withdrawn from the 
narrow thoroughfare, aud had been collected together, in 
a compact, circular, and quiescent mass, on the open 
ground that lies between the Invernish Observer office and 
the river-side. Wild Eelin laughed in approval. 

I never saw you do better. Joln!—no, not on any 
hill-side in all Glen Shira!” 

And what will Miss Eelin be wishing with me?” said 
the drover with the red-brown eyes and the shaggy eye- 
brows 

1 want to tell you a story, John. It’s about a number 
of children—small boys mostly; and it’s about a scoundrel 
who sells fruit and sweeties in this town; and he got a 
consignment of plums that he kuew to be rotten—every 
one of them filled with maggots; and yet he tempted the 
children by putting out a placard of a penny a pound; and 
you can guess what crying there was among the small 
people when they discovered they had been cheated.” 

Ile was a mean man, that one,” observed the drover, 
reflectively 

And is that all you have to say about it?” she chal- 
lenged him. “ For, don't you see, the law can't punish 
him: at least | suppose it can’t: there’s no evidence—all 
the rotten fruit has been thrown away. And yet I think 
he ought to be punished—law or no law—” 

There began to dawn on the mind of Red John some 
idea of what this was that Miss Macdonald of Kinvaig 
demanded of him 

Aw, Cosh, Miss Eelin, would you like me to give him 
a weltin’?” he exclaimed 

* That's a thick stick of yours, John,” she observed, 
regarding it 

rhe red-brown eyes began to burn a little. 

Where uz that man? Will ye tek me to him? The 
sheep can bide here ferry well. And if Miss Eelin is of 
opeenion that tn deserves a weltin’—well, we'll see what 
can be done about that: we can try, whateffer.” 

So the proud-stepping Daughter of a Thousand Thanes 
and her friend the thick -set drover went away up the 
passage by the side of the Observer office, and crossed over 
Church Street, and followed down another lane, of a slum- 
my character; and not a word did either of them utter, 
for Red John was clearly nursing his wrath. Then they 
came to a dingy little shop in the window of which were 
displayed shabby fruit and cheap confections; and they 
found behind the counter an unshaven, pallid-faced per 
son, who looked rather frightened when he saw them en 
ter. He had reason for his alarm 

Was you the man,” said John, with his red-brown 
eyes burning deep, ** that was selling the rotten fruit to 
the weans? 

The man glanced at the drover's stick, and knew what 
was coming; and instantly he made a dash for the small 
back parlor He did get inside the door; but he had no 
time to turn the lock, for the burly drover was agile 
enough; and the next moment both men had disappeared 
At first there was only a scuffling and scrimmage; but pres- 
ently came thud!—and thud!—and thud!—and wild pro- 
testations and desperate menaces—and again thud!—and 
thud!—and thud!—until Eelin grew frightened. Was a 
murder being perpetrated in there? 

The door was opened, and the unshaven wretch was 
dragged out by the scruff of the neck 

You will apolochise to my young lady!” said John. 

No, no,” said Eelin, interfering with that air of quiet 
authority she could assume on occasion. *‘* Let me speak 
to him She turned to the craven hound at the end of 
the counter You richly deserve what you got,” said 
she, ‘ but if you wish to take proceedings I will bear the 
brunt of them. I alone am responsible. My name is 
Eelin Macdonald; and I live at Glengarva House—just 
outside the town.’ 

By Kott, there will be no proceedings!” said John, 
vehemently, with his red eyes glowering at the fear-strick- 
* Begun in Hanren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXXII. 
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en fruiterer. “If there's any proceedings, then I will come 
back and give him another weltin’—aud mebbe a better 
weltin’ than that one—” 

** At least,” said the man, panting and shaking, and yet 
anxious not to lose an opportunity,‘’ at least—there will 
be—compensation—” 

‘* Yes,” Miss Eelin replied, promptly, ‘there will be 
compensation—for those children whose money you stole: 
us far as I can find them out each one shal! have back his 
or her penuy. But as for you, you will get no compensa- 
tion—from me. Good-day!” 

So she and Red John left the shop and returned along 
the lane, and then they parted—he hurrying off to his 
sheep, and she going on her way triumphant, for justice 
had been done in one small corner of the earth, and cer 
tain tiny friends of hers had been well avenged. She 
walked quickly, having much to do. First she called at 
the Highland Home Industries, to see if there were any 
more parcels for Lady Helmsdale’s stall that might want 
pricing and ticketing. Then she looked iu on Mr. Edel, 
and told him that an elderly gentleman, an acquaintance 
of hers, was staying at the Caledonian Hotel, who was 
much interested with everything connected with the Clan 
Donald; and if he, Mr. Edel, came across any old pam- 
phiets relating thereto, he was in nowise to part with them 
until she had inspected them, for she might wish to make 
a present of them. Then she went into ove shop after an- 
other, to order things for the house. Next she visited Mrs. 
Fordyce the grocer, and purchased considerable stores of 
tea and sugar (for she was rich now; no longer had she to 
wear the beggar’s badge of Huntly Parish: Somerled Mac 
donald had emancipated her from that extreme need); and 
these she herself carried along to old Granny Sinclair, as 
an excuse for setting the room to rights and getting some 
fresh air in by an opened window. These varied and busy 
employments may for the moment have banished certain 
fancies from her brain; at all events old Mother Sinclair 
declared she had never seen Miss Eelin look so well and 
bonny, and never seen her in such high spirits either, so 
gay and wayward and domineering was she. And aguin, 
when she set off for home—through the golden evening, 
with the tall elms shivering down silver-gray shadows on 
the smooth current of the river—she was making a brave 
show of herself, to herself. She walked with a buoyant 
air and a swinging stride. She persuaded herself that 
there was nothing else ringing through her empty head 
but the blithe lines— 


O say, will you marry me, Nelly Munro? 
O say, will you marry me, Nelly Munro? 
For guidsuke, for ony sake, dinna say no, 
Or else ye may bury me, Nelly Munro! 


She watched a black cat—about as black as her own 
Beelzebub — creeping stealthily after a robin; and she 
flung a stone at it; strange to say (but she had acquired 
some boyish accomplishments) the stone did fall near 
enough the animal to interrupt its stalk. She found two 
small urchins sending a dog into the river; and she 
stopped to remonstrate with them; she pointed out that 
this was a salmon stream, and that to have a spaniel 
splashing about in the pools was not the best way of en- 
couragivg the fish to remain there; then, observing that 
her monitions had considerably depressed the two cul 
prits, she gave them each a penny, and told them to go 
away into the town and buy sweets 

‘But what sweets will you buy?” said she, with due 
regard to their welfare. 

The one shock-headed brat looked at the other, and at 
length mustered up courage to say— 

** Droaps.”” 

“*Ay, but what kind of droaps?” she demanded again. 

* Acid droaps.” 

“That ‘ll do,” she said. ‘That'll do. Off you go; 
and leave the pools alone.” 

Then she came upon old Fergus, who was out in the 
water, and throwing a beautiful line with the Spey cust 

** That's a fine line, Fergus!” she called to him 

* No better than you can do yourself, Miss Eelin,” he 
answered her. 

“ Oh, get away with you! ButI don’t see you catch 
ing any fish!” 

** There's no luck.” 

‘* There’s no salmon!” 

‘Ay, maybe that’s the way of it,” said Fergus; and 
again the long line came in with a slow side sweep, then 
there was a quiver of the top of the rod and a forward 
and upward stroke, and again the almost invisible thread 
flew away out, while only a practised eye could have told 
where the fly touched the water. She watched him fora 
minute or two, but nothing rose; so she resumed her 
route; and this one or that who knew her, and chanced to 
meet her—exchanging a smile and a passing word—they 
also thought they had never seen Miss Eelin look so hand 
some, and merry, and high-spirited. She seemed to go 
“singing on her way ”"—with all the audacious careless- 
ness and happy vitality of youth 

But now a singular thing occurred. When she entered 
by the gate, and went a little way up the carriage drive, 
she could see through the thick belt of laurel and holly 
that her mother was seated on a bench fronting the tennis 
lawn, engaged in some kind of work; and for the first 
time in her life she paused and hesitated before going 
round to report herself; nay, after a brief second of shame 
and self-reproach, and with burning face and bowed head, 
she guiltily stole by unobserved and got into the house 
and sought safety in her own room. What, then, was 
this that had come between mother ‘and daughter—leav- 
ing the latter a prey to hidden thoughts? Why should 
she not have gone straight to the bench beside the tennis 
lawn, and said frankly, “ Mother, what do you mean by 
so earnestly defending that young man? What do you 
mean by it? What is it you expect of me? What are 
your own wishes and hopes?” But well she knew that 





that would have been of little avail. For whatever dim 
desires and projects might have been in the mind of the 
Bean-an-Tighearn, as the last representative of an ancient 
family, not one word would she utter that might in any 
way compromise her daughter’s happiness. Eclin knew 
that well enough. Her mother would not speak. It was 
for to guess—though this attack of nervous foreboding 
had not left her judgment very clear. 

For indeed all that fine bravado with which she had 
sought to impose on herself as she walked home was a 
thing of naught. All the time, deep down in her mind, 
she was haunted by certain ominous sentences. ‘*I gen- 
erally get what I want”: the phrase by itself is meaning- 
less enough: not so the glance by which it was accompa- 
nied. ‘** Persistare’ is my motto”: avother idle phrase— 
but the significance of it, as he uttered it, was unmistaka 
ble. And then her mother had deserted her; or rather 
had she not ranged herself on the other side, though her 
desires and expectations were as yet dumb? And what 
was demanded of the girl descendant of the ‘‘ Rex Insu- 
larum”? At the present moment she could define nothing 
accurately; she only knew that she was possessed by a 
vague, instinctive dread, and that the future seemed full 
of looming terrors. 

And then she said to herself, ‘‘ Oh, this will never do! 
This will never do at all!” and she deliberately went to 
her writing-table, and sat down, and opened her portfolio, 
and after a minute or two of thinking proceeded to con 
tinue a little paper she had begun for the Invernish Od- 
server. It was entitled ** Two Mites in a Cheese”; and it 
took the form of a dialogue between these personages, 
who with great difficulty had climbed to the summit of 
an emivence almost as big as a pin’s head. One of them, 
it appeared, had invented a most ingenious instrument, 
called the phantasmoscope, which was capable of deter 
mining the composition of the various substances in the 
world around him, each of these substances, when vola- 
tilized, having its phantasm or arrangement of lines of 
various breadth; and this mite the first went on to argue 
that when he applied his marvellous instrument to other 
worlds, and obtained identical scrolls. it was a fair assump 
tion that the same substances, in equivalent conditions, 
existed there as well. Unfortunately mite the second 
appeared to be of a somewhat sceptical turn. He de 
murred to the assumption. Then mite the first grew 
warm. He said that any mite that was a mite must per 
ceive the clearness of the reasoning. Mite the second said 
there Was no reasoning; that the phantasmoscope proved 
nothing ; that to assume that the conditions were similar 
in the other worlds, and to assume that these thick and 
thin lines meant the same thing in all circumstances, was 
an outrageous begging of the question. At this point (for 
their language was growing eniphatic) Wild Eelin began 
to giggle; and all her troubles were for the moment for 
gotten. It was the scientific mite who had most com 
pletely lost his temper; and finally, when the discussion 
was like to have culminated in blows, he declared that he 
would contend no longer; that it was useless; that the 
mite had not the brain of a mite, but the brain of a misbe 
gotten jackass, who could not perceive this great truth; 
and that he, mite the first, had triumphantly proved, had 
proved to demonstration, that the whole of the created 
universe cousisted of but one element, and that that ele 
ment was— ** What, then?” snarled mite the second. 
* Why Stilton, of course—you mitunculus!” And so the 
paper ended. It was a harmless bit of banter: not even 
the most sensitive among the scientifics—if any such were 
likely to come across a copy of the Invernish Observer— 
could have been wounded by it. 

She folded up the MS., and put it into an envelope, 
and addressed it to Mr. Grieve; and then she began hur 
riedly to dress for dinner, which was early this evening, 
because she and her mother were thereafter going to the 
theatre. And she understood that Archie Gilchrist was 
to be present; and she had made up her mind that, if 
they chanced to meet, she would be most kind and gra 
cious towards him; for he, at least, was modest, and in 
telligent, and respectful — not bold-eyed and insolent. 
Curiously enough, and almost unknown to herself, she 
was absently wondering whether, under that shy appre 
hensiveness of his, there was a sufficiency of strong and 
manly character; she seemed to have av indefinable and 
anxious craving for alliance and shelter and protection— 
now that her mother appeared to her to have become in 
some strange way silent and reticent and apart. 





CHAPTER XX. 
AT THK PLAY. 


Ir was at this time that Madame Grace Pinkerton, the 
celebrated! provincial actress, brought her company to In- 
vernish; by some means or other Madame had obtained an 
introduction to Mr. Tom Grieve; the sub-editor, having 
heard something of the pitiful life-story of this poor wo 
man, hinted to his assistant—who had been promoted to 
the post of dramatic critic—that if he could say a friend- 
ly word about her in the Observer no harm would be done; 
and Archie Gilchrist not only undertook to do so, but 
went about mentioning the forth-coming series of per 
formances, and enlisting sympathy and support; so it 
came about that the two ladies of Glengarva House had 
promised to be present on the opening night, though the 
atre-going was not much in their way. And whom but 
Archie Gilchrist himself did they first set eyes on, as they 
entered the large and gaunt building? He was in the 
front row of the stalls, next to the orchestra. Of course 
he was looking out for them; and his heart seemed al 
most to suffocate him when at last he saw Wild Eelin at 
the portal; and his face was in « flame and his brain in a 
mad bewilderment when he rose and bowed to them, in 
response to their smiling salutation. And then he sat 
down again. He had not the courage to go round and 
speak to them, when they had taken their places. Or per- 
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haps it was some kind of false pride that deterred him? 
lf Mrs. and Miss Macdonald of Kinvaig honored him by 
a certain measure of friendship in private, he was not go 
ing to parade the fact before this public assemblage. All 
the same his eyes were in the back of his head. It was 
little attention he paid to the ragged representation of the 
Bay of Naples that did duty for a drop-scene. He knew 
only that those two were behind him; he wondered 
whether Miss Eelin was scanning this one or the other 
whom he also could see; he was terribly anxious that the 
melodrama might not prove too preposterous; and he was 
stirred to fury by the tramping of the lads in the back 
benches, who were thus manifesting their impatience. 
Had they no manners, the brutes? He could have shaken 
them by the back of the neck, as a terrier shakes a rat. 
For it was at his suggestion that the gentle Bean-an-Tig- 
hearn and the beautiful and proud and haughty Eelin 
Macdonald had come to this unwonted place—to be in- 
sulted by these vociferous calls, and whistlings, and the 
stamping of feet. O that the play would begin — and 
prove to be even passable! 

And at length the ragged curtain was raised, and the 
opening scenes of ** Lady Annesley’s Crime” were pro- 
ceeded with. The melodrama turned out to be neither 
better nor worse than most of its kind—conventional 
characters, forced situations, dialogue such as was never 
spoken anywhere by human beings; but amid all this 
rant and fustian there was one redeeming feature, and 
that was the earnestness of Madame herself, who played 
the leading part. She believed in herself; she thought 
she was impressing her audience; she was trying hard to 
infuse life and naturalness into all this wooden and me- 
chanical stuff. Well, the critic of the Invernish Observer 
knew nothing of the art of acting; he had had no experi- 
ence; but at least he could recognize the sincerity of this 
poor woman's endeavors; and he was resolved that the 
friendly word that had been begged of him should be 
more than friendly, if he knew anything of the English 
language. 

Alas! while his vision was thus concentrated on the 
unreal and impossible world before him, the eyes in the 
back of his head did not tell him what was happening in 
the actual world just behind him. In the middle of one 
of the acts, the potboy-looking Lord Mountmahon had 
lolled into the hall, had east a glance around, had discov- 
ered where Mrs. Macdonald and her daughter were seated, 
had gone forward to them with his most captivating grin 
and shaken hands with them, and then had coolly taken 
his place by the side of the elder lady. 

‘*Heard you were to be here,” he said, in his off-hand, 
jolly, confident way. ‘* Madame Pinkerton herself told 
me. Used to be a pal o’ mine, before she went and made 
that hash of a marriage. Awful stupid to have no boxes 
in a theatre; she'd have sent you one—distinguished pat- 
ronage, don't you know. I say,” he continued, lowering 
his voice a little, so that Miss Eelin should not hear, ** I’ll 
tell you why I came to-night—” 

“| suppose to see the play,” observed Eelin’s mother, 
with some little asperity: she did not like being talked to 
during a performance. 

‘Oh, that?” he said, with a momentary and contemptu 
ous ghince towards the stage. ‘‘ That's all tommy-rot. 
Awfully good of you to come here, you and Miss Eelin; 
but you needn't martyrize yourselves by taking that bosh 
seriously. I suppose the leading lady does; she’s rather a 
stupid woman. Besides, she has to ear ‘er living. I 
bought a dozen © .‘4s, “hem avy, 4, kUDCY sue’S 
in rather low water at present; she made a desperate hash 
of her marriage. But what I wanted to say was this—are 
you much of a stickler for form, Mrs. Macdonald? Oh, 
it’s quite right and proper; let’s have everything proper 
and correct; and you'll find me doing everything fair, 
square, und abovebourd. They may have told you stories 
about me; but I’m not such a bad sort. And I want to 
see you privately, in your own house, for a few minutes 
When would it be convenient, now? I like to forge 
ahead, you know. You only live ouce; and you mustn't 
let the other Johnnies get the best of you. Well, now, 
about to-morrow, my dear lady. What do you say about 
to-morrow? You couldn't give a fellow a snack of lunch- 
eon at one, could you? Immensely cheeky of me to ask 
you; it’s what they call effrontery in books; but I like to 
forge ahead, and get matters settled. Especially impor- 
tant matters—oh, yes—an important event; and I want 
you to be on my side. You see, I have to go down to 
Glengarva by the afternoon steamer—three o'clock; but 
if you could give me a snack of luncheon at one, then 
we might have our little private talk—” 

** We shall be most pleased if you will lunch with us 
to-morrow, Lord Mountmahon,” said Eelin’s mother (but 
with such a whirl of hurried conjectures and imaginings 
as it is impossible to describe). ‘‘ And one o'clock will 
suit us admirably.” 

** Ah, that’s all right, then,” he said, with distinct ap- 
proval. ‘‘ That's quite correct. First step secured, and 
the sooner we get on further the better. Don't you be- 
lieve what they say about me, Mrs. Macdonald. People 
talk. The idiots can’t help it. Their tongues will go. 
And if they found their tongues wouldn't go, they'd drop 
down dead through sheer fright. And you understand 
what a fuss is made in small provincial quarters—people 
who don't know the world—who have never been any- 
where—never seen anything—except their own back gar- 
den and a hymn-book, But you are not like that. You 
have lived in the great world. You know what life is: 
rather a mixed affair; yes, rather a mixed affair; but not 
so bad on the whole, when you make allowances. And 
if there’s anybody that doesn’t need allowances made for 
them, well, I've never met them. They're the saints, I 
suppose. But if you could learn a little more about the 
private conduct of the saints, you wouldn't be so cast 
down in suffering and woe. One human being is most 
uncommon like another human being—that’'s what I say. 
And the saints are just like other people, only they add 
on a layer of hypocrisy. Now that’s shabby. That's 
mean. But it’s only the jugginses that are taken in, and 
imagine the saints and saintesses to be what they profess 
to be. Of course it’s all bally rot—that’s what I main- 
tain. Human nature is human nature. I dare say I 
could be a saint myself—if I laid on the hypocrisy thick 
enough. Well, it’s not my way. I want to be fair, square, 
and aboveboard; and they may talk about me until they 
burst; they won't find me answering them. But when it 
comes to a delicate question—as this is—then I hope al- 
lowances will be made; and not too much attention paid 
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to the chatter of ill-conditioned gillies and dismissed house- 
maids—oh, I beg your pardon, Mrs. Macdonald !—I never 
imagined that you could hear anything of that kind—of 
course not!—but there has been talk. And I don’t deny 
that I like a bit o’ fun,” he went on, in his airy and easy 
and complacent fashion. ‘1 don’t deny it. Youth will 
have its fling, you know — perfectly natural — perfectly 
right and natural; and I like a bit o’ skylarking. I’m 
not denying it; but then, don’t you see, if one had a bet- 
ter example before one, one might reform a little. In 
reason, you understand. Oh, yes,in reason. You don’t 
become a reformed character right off the reel. That's 
not to be expected! But in reason. Oh, I tell you, I 
should rather like to try a little bit of reform. I'd go in 
for it. Yes, would. Especially when there were other 
attractions that would repay one. But we'll talk about 
that to-morrow. One o’clock; and sharp to the minute is 
my motto,” 

Now Eelin Macdonald had not overheard, nor had she 
wished to overhear, this one-sided conversation; but none 
the less she was indignant that Lord Mountmahon should 
have before all these people seated himself by her mo- 
ther’s side, and should so openly have neglected the play 
in order to monopolize her attention; and the more osten- 
tatiously, therefore, did she devote herself to the stage, to 
follow what was going forward there. And if her sym- 
pathies were entirely with this poor heroine who was 
striving so pathetically to make her tragic story seem 
real, they were soon to be called into still more active 
operation. For all the way through the performance 
there had been perceptible among a rabble of youths at 
the back of the hall a disposition to turn the piece into 
ridicule; and at the end of the fourth act, where the hero- 
ine mourns over the death-bed of her son, this tendency 
broke loose into a tumult of loud laughter. It was alto- 
gether a disgraceful scene; and Eeliu's fierce wrath and 
scorn were in no wise lessened when she found that the 
potboy sitting next her mother was also sniggering. The 
catcalls continued—the loud jeering and vacant laughter 
—the whistling to emphasize the derision of the pit; and 
at last the act-drop was prematurely rung down. 

And then, a moment or two afterwards. there appeared 
before the curtain a solitary woman—a tall and handsome 
woman with raven-black hair. Her stage make-up did 
not conceal the fact that she was now intensely pale; she 
was trembling from head to foot; tears were rolling down 
her cheeks—perhaps she had been unnerved by her pas 
sionate efforts in the death-bed scene even before she had 
to meet this emergency. And this was what she said, in 
a broken voice, addressing the turbulent part of the au- 
dience: 

**T am not angry with you. Pray believe me, I am not 
vexed with you. Perhaps you are right. Perhaps the 
play is not quite what you expected. I will not produce 
itagain. But—but there is another act—but there is an- 
other act; and—and I would beg of you for a little con- 
sideration. I ask you for a little consideration, As a 
woman—and very much alone—I appeal to you. We are 
all of us in this play doing our best to merit your approv- 
al; but it is not easy—it is not easy to—it is not easy—” 
And here the piteous sentences failed her; for a violent fit 
of sobbing had overtaken her; and with shaken frame, 
and with bowed head, and with her hands clasped over 
her face, the poor woman staggered away from before 
the gaze of the half-amused, half-ashamed crowd. 

Wild Eclin’s lips were white; and her eyes were brim- 
ming »ver; and her breath caught more than once as she 
took out he. , encil a~d began to scribb’e" —- uF 
envelope that had contained te siti tickets. This was 
what she scrawled—with the word lash doubly under- 
lined: “If you are writing about the performance to- 
night, I hope you will lash these cowards.—E. M.” And 
then she folded up the envelope, and got hold of an at- 
tendant, and had it conveyed to the gentleman who was 
seated at the end of the front row of the stalls. Archie 
Gilchrist rose, and turned round, and bowed in acquies- 
cence to this demand. He could not, at that distance, 
perceive that the “ eyes with the blue of the sea-wave” 
in them were all wet and shining; and, as it chanced, he 
did not notice that the notorious Mountmahon was en- 
gaged in conversation with Eelin’s mother. The large 
hall was not very well lighted. 

This episede occurred at the end of the fourth act; and 
of the fifth act Gilchrist, professional critic as he was, did 
not see very much, for his brain was simply at fever-heat 
devising malignant phrases and epithets that would burn 
and stab and rankle. For he had been angry enough 
even before the beginning of the picce at the unruly be- 
havior of those louts in the pit; but now his indignation 
was beyond all bounds; moreover, had he not just received 
a command from Miss Macdonald of Kinvaig? The mo- 
ment the melodrama had concluded, be hastened round to 
the Observer office, and at once plunged headlong into his 
diatribe. The beginning was cunningly calm and mild. 
‘*The ill manners of the low-class youth of Invernish 
have long been notorious. In no other town or city of 
Europe” (Archie Gilchrist had never crossed the Chan- 
nel; but phrases of this kind are part of a critic’s equip- 
ment; they give him an air of importance and experience 
and authority) ‘‘could the spectacle be found of idle 
loafers lounging at the corners of the principal thorough- 
fares, occupying the whole breadth of the pavement, pol- 
luting the air with their vile tobacco and viler language, 
and not budging one inch when any lady approaches, on 
the contrary driving her out into the mud of the cause- 
way. [He had seen the Bean-an-Tighearn so treated on 
one occasion, and he had resolved he would have it out 
with the boors sooner or later.] But when these unlick- 
ed cubs come into a theatre to vaunt their ribald buffoon- 
ery, to make themselves an intolerable nuisance to the 
rest of the audience, to shamelessly insult the performers 
—and one of these performers an educated and accom- 
plished woman, whose very existence depends on her 
winning and retaining the favor of the public—then sure- 
ly it becomes the duty of the respectable members of the 
community to enter some kind of protest.” And so he 
went on, the lashing becoming every moment more and 
more savage, until he had to leave off in order to deal 
with the performance, and in that direction his language 
was just as kind and generous as hitherto it had been 
vicious and vindictive. Then away with the “ copy” to 
the composing-room (for there was generally a driving 
rush on Friday night), with a prayer for a speedy proof: 
he could not have his vengeance postponed for a whole 
week. 
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It was Tom Grieve who brought the rough proof iuto 
his assistant’s den. 

** Here, Gilchrist,” said he, ‘‘ what the devil have you 
been about! Why, man, there'll be a riot in the town! 
They'll burn down the whole building! I really can’t let 
this go in.” 

‘*If you don’t,” said Archie Gilchrist, serenely, ‘I’m 
out and off from this office to-morrow—for good.” 

** Oh, don’t be a fool!” 

**T mean it.” 

“Wonder what the Doctor’ll say?” observed the sub- 
editor, looking ruefully at the damp ribbon of paper. 

‘*The Doctor will say it was well deserved,” said Gil- 
christ, ** when he comes to hear Miss Macdonald's account 
of the affair.” 

** Miss Macdonald of Kinvaig?” said the sub-editor, re- 
garding the younger man curiously. 

Pa es ” 


‘*Oh, she was there, was she? And perhaps she in- 
spired this hot-blast of fury?” 

Gilchrist would not answer. 

*T suspect that’s it. She's given to impetuosities. I 
rather imagine she put you on to this, Well, I suppose 
I must chance it: she’s a particular pet of the Doctor's.” 

And thus it was that early on the next morning Miss 
Eelin, who had been up and out and strolling along the 
river-bank, in her eager expectation of the messenger-boy, 
got hold of the Invernish Odserver ; and with her heart 
exulting she read the fierce denunciation of those brutal 
and illiterute louts; and she fled swiftly up to her mo- 
ther’s room, waving the newspaper above her head. 

‘Oh, mummie, it’s splendid!” she cried. ‘* You never 
read anything so splendid! I knew he would give them 
what for! Aud I must ask him out to luncheon this very 
day—to thank him.” 

ler mother turned round from the dressing-table at 
which she was sitting. 

**Eelin, do you forget? I told you last night Lord 
Mountmahon was coming to luncheon to-day.” 

** And well?” said the girl, with an instant change of 
manver, ‘ At least Mr. Gilchrist will not have a retinue 
of music -hall singers and pugilists hanging about the 
gate and waiting for him.” 

** Eelin, you distress me!” the mother said, in a plead- 
ing kind of way. ‘‘ What can you expect your life to be 
if you take such violent prejudices—if you will not make 
allowances for —— you will not give them credit 
for trying to amend their ways? I wish you could have 
heard what Lord Mountmahon had to say about himself 
lust night. If only you could be a little more charitable!” 

**'Then I am not to ask Mr. Gilchrist to come to lunch- 
eon?” Eelin said, rather proudly. 

** Yes, you will ask him—as I see you wish it,” her mo- 
ther answered her. 

And then the girl—but somewhat slowly and thonght- 
fully—went away to her own room, to write out the note 
of invitation. It was a strange kind of thing, but she 
seemed to be summoning to her an ally. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


HOW TO KEEP BIRDS. 

IRDS in captivity require very careful treatment to 

keep them happy and well. One always has great 
pity for a wild bird caught and caged, shut in from its 
native freedom of the woods and groves, and compelled 
to live out its days behind prison bars. Birds which are 
Sed to 1hé Cuze,.="!'7h have been born in it, take kind 
ly to the life, and if prope. 7 cared for are very happy, 
and add very much to the beauty of a home. Canaries 
for generations have been accustomed to confinement, nua 
are therefore among the favorite available birds for the 
domesticated life of a pet and plaything. 

It is important in choosing a bird to know what kind of 
food it prefers. Birds are either seed-eaters or eaters of 
soft foods. Among the seed-eaters are included parrots, 
canaries, blackbirds, cardinals, and grosbeaks. The eaters 
of soft food are the mocking-bird, cat-bird, oriole, blue 
bird, tanager, skylark, and jay. 

Of these birds the parrot and canary and the mocking- 
bird are most often found in checrful bondage, the parrot 
often enjoying the freedom of the house, and the mocker, 
if tnken from the nest while a fledgling and given a spa 
cious cage, accommodating himself agreeably to circum 
stances, and flooding the house with song from dawn's 
earliest ray till the shadows gather at night. 

In buying seed for your canary, select only the best, 
that which is plump and fresh, and which has in it a mix- 
ture of hemp seed, which birds regard with great favor. 
They cannot be fed wholly on hemp seed, because it is too 
rich to be good as an exclusive diet, but a litile of it 
pleases them and adds piquancy to their food. They are 
fond of a leaf of lettuce, of celery tops, or apple, or now 
and then a bit of orange or banana. Chickweed does not 
come amiss. A cuttle-fish bone on the side of the cage is 
part of the needful furniture. 

Mocking-birds are found to thrive on a diet of carefully 
prepared food which may be bought at the shops or pre- 
pared at home, in the latter case being made of a mixture 
of ove-half zwieback, one-quarter ants’ eggs, and one- 
quarter hemp seed. They like the yolk of a hard-boiled 
egg, and carrot grated finely and given in generous mea- 
sure. 

The birds who are to sing and be happy must have 
clean cages. The ounce of prevention which keeps from 
their feathers the minute insect pests which deprive them 
of beauty and comfort is found in immaculate cages, where 
fresh gravel is daily strewn, and where the bird has every 
facility for daily bathing. Always remove the bath-tub 
after the bird has used it, and replace it with fresh water 
the next morning at the same hour as before. Birds re- 
spond to periodicity in their care just as children do. A 
moulting bird requires a more generous diet than usual, 
and his cage should be excluded from draughts. See that 
birds have a supply of fresh drinking-water daily. 

Some people think that a bird must always be kept in 
the midst of blazing sunlight. There is no greater mis- 
take. Use common-sense, and let the bird be moved from 
the too glaring sunlight into the pleasant shadow, or have 
an awning over the cage to make him comfortable. 

Parrots are disposed to be cross and fretful if overfed, 
yet they are sociable birds, and dearly love to come to the 
family meal and share tidbits from the family board. If 
treated with uniform gentleness and never teased, they 
will usually develop amiable qualities. 
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EARLY SPRING GOWNS FOR RECEPTION AND OUT-DOOR WEAR.—[See Pace 197.] 


GRAY CASHMERE GOWN WITH MAUVE YOKE AND SLEEVES. CASHMERE GOWN WITH TUCKED SKIRT AND MULL VEST AND SLEEVES. WHITE SATIN EVENING WAIST. 
BLACK AND WHITE STRIPED SILK WITH LACE WAIST. WOOL GOWN WITH YOKE WAIST AND YOKE SKIRT. 
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EARLY SPRING GOWNS — | Pe ars 
ROYAL wi 


GOWN of delicate gray cashmere is 
JX made with a skirt that has a circular 
Why is Pears’ Soap—the 


bias flounce flaring at the fodt"“"Ptie body 
of the waist is of the cashmere strapped with 
bands of lighter gray satin and put over a 
yoke and sleeves of mauve moiré velours. 
Narrow bands of gray velvet gathered 







through the centre are put around the top ‘ best in the world, the soap : 
of the bodice and sleeves; next to the bands 1S greatest O barring the bother of writing, is a great con- with no free alkali in it— 
of velvet is a narrow gray and silver braid. 


venience to the housewife, as it gives her the 


time and opportunity for testing the value of an sold for 15 cents a cake? 
— home. The bother is trifling in the - It was made for a hos- 
case 0 ° . 

pital soap in the first 


SILVER cTRO “GON place, made by request, 
ELE Sib} POLISH the doctors wanted a soap 

that would wash as sharp 
| Simply send your address on a postal, No charge as any and do no harm 
for liberal trial quantity, or for 15 cents in to the skin That means 


An evening bodice of white satin, to be 
worn With plain white satin skirts, is very 
smart and simple in design. The satin is 
embroidered in silver spangles, pearls, and 
Jarge coral pink beads. Around the shoul- 
ders and forming very full ruffles for sleeves 
is white tulle, while directly above the ruffle 
is a band of coral velvet tied in a flat bow. 
The beauty of this waist is not only in the 
coloring, but in the simple lines. Both these 
gowns are designed by Madame Barnes. 
From the same establishment is another gray 
cashmere gown, with the skirt trimmed 


all the baking 
powders in pu- 
rity, strength, 
healthfulness 


stamps a full-sized box will be sent postpaid 





around the foot with rows of very tiny It’s unlike all others. Your grocer has it. a soap all soap, with no Q 
tucks. The waist is quite elaborate, made The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. free alkali in it, nothing : 
with sleeves, vest, revers, and yoke of white N cis 





mull with large tucks; this is puckered as 


well as tucked, and over it are Jaid bands of 
white lace. After Exercise 


An exceedingly smart gown of striped 
black and white silk is made with the skirt 
cut on one of the new models. The body of 
the waist is of heavy but effective lace over 
an inner blouse of white mousseline plissé, 
and fastens at the left side with a row of 
tiny black velvet bows, each with a steel or 
nament in the centre. A cascade of black 
velvet bows is on the right side of the skirt. 

A gown of light brown woollen material is delightfully refreshing and strengthening. It isa foe to fatigue—a 
is very odd, and yet simple. The waist is | stimulating food, valuable alike to athlete and brain worker. Prepared 
made with three yokes, one over the other, | in a minute with cold or hot water. Sold by druggists and grocers 
the topmost one embroidered in mauve flow everywhere. 
ers. The vest is of deep mauve corded silk, 
while the sleeves are of deep red corded 


silk. The skirt yoke and bias band at the Ainiour & Company, Chicago. 


but soap ; there is nothing 
mysterious in it. Cost de- 
pends on quantity; quan- 
tity comes of quality. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; 
all sorts of people use it, especially those that 
know what’s what. 


of any kind a cup of 















Our little pamphlet “Various Views on Vigoral” mailed free. 


bottom are outlined with dark brown silk. 
The coloring is most peculiar, but so careful- 
ly chosen that there is no discordant note. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Grandmother Knows 


and all thrifty housewives 
should know the value of 





LOWNEY’S Goxpons” 
“Lowney” on every piece. 


ve send a sample package of our finest goods. 


“A pomer type of the highest order 


excellence in manutacture.” 


$ 
a Breakfast 
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Sewing Machines 


When not to be had of dealers, we send, on receipt 
of retail price, 1-lb. box, 60c.; 2-lb. box, $1.20 ; 3-H. 
box, $1.80 ; 5-Ib. box, $3.00, Delivered free in United 
States. Address all correspondence to 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 
104 Pearl St., Boston. 


New York Retail Store, 1123 Broadway (above asth St.), 


They have every advantage claimed 
for other machines and many addi- 
tional points of excellence. 

The Singer Manufacturing Co. has Boston Retail Store, 415 Washington St. (below Summer). 
offices in every city of the world; | re | mie eer oe 
upon application to any of them a 
machine will be delivered to your 
home, and 


YOU CAN TRY IT FREE. 


The machines are either sold for 
cash or leased, as you may prefer, and old machines will be taken in 
exchange. Either lock-stitch or chain-stitch, with any style of cabinet. 


Singer Sewmne Mockines’ THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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1 hs 
EY \ Absolutely Pure. 
| }! Delicious. 
Nutritious. 
COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 
By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Established 1780. 




















HE THREE FAVORITE 
AnD most Porutak FLOWER 
ROYAL SHOW PANSIES, or5"..208..50'o% 


the largest flowering and finest varieties that can be se- 
cured in Europe, without question the Best strain of Pansy 


m —~ Bs; Over 20 varieties, enfbracing 

} om bss f NASTU RTIUMS, every known good sort, in- 

} Mm yA cluding Aurora, Empress of India, Lady Bird, 
; ‘ oN Kin heodore, Pearl White, Ruby King, New @ 
Brilliant, Yellow and Spotted. Very Best. W 
SWEET PEA Over 40 named varie- 

ties of Eckford's dest 

} European and American named sorts. 

Ste si ONE PACKET OF EACH VARIETY 


~2%7% FOR ONLY 6 CENTS 


IN STAMPS and the address of two 
A GENUINE BARGAIN ° friends that grow flowe: 


rs. 
8 made to introduce my Flower Seeds to new customers. INCLUDING FREE COPY of my 
Catalogue for 1898, the handsomest book published, devoted exclusively to Flower Seeds, 
and “FLORALCULTURE”, (revised edition) how to grow flowers from seed, by THE PIONEER 


cermcrss MISS G. H. LIPPINGOTl, °'> Sarinteassie.'sa 
MECEECECESEEECE €ECECEECCERE eee 


GECEECECSECE 


ameline 


TheModen STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain. 
J, L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, 





The highest high grade 
pricethats fair” 




















See eeencescerseuewses 





In buying seeds *‘ economy is 
extravagance,’ because the cost 
of cultivation wasted on inferior seeds 
always largely exceeds the original 
cost of the best and dearest seeds to 
be had. The best is always the 

cheapest. Pay a trifie more for 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


and always get your money's worth, 
Five cents per paper everywhere, 
Always the best. Seed Annual free, 
D.M.FERRY & CO. , Detroit, Mich. 
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Peace Hath Her Victories No Less 
Than War. 


GARFORD, HUNT _ 





Ls 

A AND BRowN Saddles 
s Are the Conquerors in the Great 
of Contest for Popular favor. 
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Handsome Art Catalogue Free 


Garford Mfg.Co., 27 Pine St., Elyria,O. JF 
Hunt Mfg. Co., festboro, Mass. & 
Brown Saddle Co., 209 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 
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VELVET WALKING COSTUME. 
V ELVET and velveteen street gowns will be worn until very late this spring, and even 
as late as it is now some new ones are being made. A very charming design from H. 
Luey is of a light shade of smoke-color; the skirt, of medium length, is very full at the 









































back, and quite flaring around the foot. It is finished with a band of fur, ruby velvet, 
bi und narrow appliqué lace. The jacket is cut with square tabs around the skirts, and is 
Py open in front to show a vest of ruby velvet. It has a very high collar, inside of which is 
ay 1 band of fur, and the same fur finishes either side of the vest. The entire coat is cov 
ft ered with a design in cream-white appliqué. This costume with the fur would be too 
B warm to wear late in the season, but a band of feather trimming or a ruche of chiffon 
F or mousseline de soie can easily be substituted for the fur without at all spoiling the 
4 effect. The hat is of the English walking shape, trimmed with a long gray plume and 
ba deep red silk carnations at the back 
4 


BALL GOWN 


kK XQUISITELY dainty and light in effect are the chiffon gowns. One of pale pink 
| 4 chiffon, pleated very full, is made up over pink silk. The waist is cut low in the 
1 neck, and is trimmed with a fall spiral ruffle of chiffon, under which is a deep pointed 
id flounce of fine appliqué net. On the right shoulder is a pointed bow of pink satin rib- 
bon, and directly on the front of the waist is another bow to match. The skirt hangs in 
straight clinging lines, but over the sides and back is an over-skirt of fine cream net with 
a deep border appliquéd in a flowered design; the net comes to a point at either side and 
then rises toward the back; underneath it, extending round the entire back of the skirt, 
are ruffles of net. An odd touch of color is given by a long spray of purple velvet flow- 
ers, which, starting at the shoulder, extend down the full length of the gown in front. 
Among the flowers are green leaves, and the spray is caught down at intervals with 

pink u bows, The gown is a model from Stern Brothers. 


THE QUAKER WEDDING. 


M ANY critics assert that ‘‘a picture ought not to need an explanatory paragraph,” 
4 because, they say, the true pictorial quality exists in fine forms and rich colors, 
which address themselves to the eye alone, and need not the effort of intellectual com 
prehension. To this statement any thinking mind will answer that fine painting is not 
alone the mastery of all the technical secrets of the art, but the true expression of some 
instant of life. Only the painter who is a master of these technical secrets can make his 
idea or subject (ive upon the canvas. In order to appreciate the divine instant of life in 
which the painter has condensed all the interests and effects of a long history, we must 
bring to the consideration of his work some knowledge of the past and future of the 

: present Ww lich he depicts 
i Such an instant of life has been selected by Mr. Percy Bigland for his charming pic 
ture ‘‘ The Quaker Wedding.” ‘‘ All the world loves a lover,” and is quick to recog 
| nize a bride Few people of any civilized race would need to be told that the central 


figures of this picture are represented as taking upon themselves some high vow, entering 
into solemn compact with each other and their own people to reverently shape their 


PINK CHIFFON BALL GOWN 


lives in accordance with established Jaws and customs. The idea is immediately comprehensi 
ble, yet the picture must be studied to bring out its deeper charac'eristics, and will repay that 
study 

To most English-speaking people the odd manners, simple specch, and peculiar dress of the 
Quaker are proverbial. Here in America they were once a vital civilizing potency. Nowa 
gradual evolution of Christian thought and practice has brought the Christian world nearer 
the ideals, and their formalism closer to the habits and thought of their environment. We have 
all heard of ‘‘ Quaker meeting,” where those assembled sat in silent prayer or reflection upon 
holy things till ‘“‘the Spirit moved them” to speak. Weddings, funerals, all the solemn cere 
monies of life, were conducted in the same high attitude of individual inspiration 

Now that these conditions have been merged into the ways of modern life, this picture, 
which records the formal beauty of such a scene, becomes historically valuable, while the quaint 
costumes and environment lend a delightfully pictorial quality 

The bride and bridegroom sit facing the meeting, their parents and immediate relatives close 
to them, the ministers and elders in the ministers’ gallery behind them After the meeting has 
gathered in solemn, silent waiting upon the Lord, the young couple rise and stand, holding each 
other by the hand. (This is the moment of the picture.) The bridegroom says, ** Friends, in the 
fear of the Lord and in the presence of this assembly | take this my friend to be my wife, prom 
ising through divine assistance to be unto her a loving and faithful husband, until it please the 
Lord by death to separate us.” Then the bride says likewise. They take their seats, the certifi 
cate of marriage is put before them; they sign it, and so do the parents or guardians. After 
this all again sit in silence, until some one is moved to exhortation suitable to the occasion. 

It is easy to see that the picture is a group of fine portraits. The bridegroom, for instance, 
is a descendant of the great Quakeress Elizabeth Fry, and a brother-in-law of the painter. The 
others are all persons of individuality, The simple soft treatment of the details is a triumph, 
for the colors are the most delicate shades of gray and brown, merging one into another with 
scarcely a perceptible line. The atmosphere seems almos* to quiver with one’s breath as one 
stands before the picture. Note the earnest heavenward gaze of the bridegroom, who seems 
lost in holy dreams of that future state when the Lord of Death shall have reunited him to the 
lovely spirit of her who now stands at his side half overcome by the mystery of life. 

Mr. Bigland, the artist, is himself a Quaker, and so is his wife. This picture was painted not 
long after their own marriage, and although they followed the Quaker ceremony as set forth 
here, Mrs. Bigland has confided to me that she wore the conventional white silk and orange 
blossoms. 

The picture was exhibited last year in England, exciting great interest and admiration. It has 
been bought by Mr. Isaac Clothier, of Philadelphia, who assured the painter that it should have 
the place of honor in his fine gallery, with proper light and setting to reveal all its subtile 
qualities of color and the fine individual expression. 

Mr. Bigland became a painter from the purest inclination for the art. When but a young 
man he took a scientific course, but after he had obtained his degree his love for painting in 
duced him to go to Munich to study for six years, in order to determine if he had creative ability 
or merely appreciation. In a short time he had formed an intimate friendship with his professor, 
Ludwig von Léffts, now Director of the Munich Academy; and at the end of the third year he 
stood first in the list of honors at the Annual Students’ Exhibition. 

For the last five years his pictures have been well hung at the Royal Academy in London. 
These have been usually portraits of distinguished persons, though occasionally he has given 
} some subject picture showing a dramatic power of composition 
VELVET WALKING COSTUME. His portraits have a quality of character about them which immediately suggests a name for 
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PARIS SPRING CALLING COSTUME. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER’S BAZAR, MARCH 5, 1898. 


PAPER PATTERN No. 50.—Sleeve, Waist, and Skirt, 25 Cents Each; complete Gown, 75 Cents.—[See Page 207. } 
The skirt has a circular front, and three gores in the back; width at bottom, 3% yards. 


From Harrer’s Bazar, Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers. 
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them other than that by which the person is known. For 
eximple, in his studio last spring were three portraits, one 
of them a charming society woman, standing full length 
her head thro mack, the face full of archness and sun 
shine—a sunshine that glimmered from a perfect crown of 
reddish-gold hair, which seemed about to tumble down and 
hide the soft clinging white draperies, that fluttered and 
radiated with the playful energy of a woman who could 
not keep still even at the painter's earnest entreaties—an 
exquisite embodiment of * Joy.” Of two other pictures, 
one was the portrait of the president of the Royal College 
of Physicians; the other, that of a distinguished chemist 
Any one, without knowing the titles of the learned-look 
ing gentlemen, would have named them ‘ Diagnosis” and 
Prescription.” 


This portraying of personal atmosphere is the result of 


QUA 
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ER WEDDING.—From tue PAINTING Pency 


the painter's creed of art. Mr. Bigland, speaking of his 
own mental attitude in approaching his work, says: 

In portrait-painting you must make up your mind to 
lose certain qualities for those which are to you greater 
I expect that one does this instinctively, biassed by his 
individuality or stand-point towards his fellow-creatures. 

‘“‘If to you the individuality, the thought, the spirit, of 
the sitter is of more importance than that he or she is a 
scheme of color, you will get that; and if your sittings 
are limited, as they generally are, get as much of the other 
as may be possible. This, of course, should include the 
beauty of color and of composition, breadth of light, the 
variation of hard or soft lines; the brilliancy of handling, 
the appearance of the work that it was done at a sitting, 
may have to go, but the life in the attitude, the movement 
in the feature, must never be let slip. To this end one 


BIGLAND 


takes the opportunity always of getting one’s 
sitters well before the work begins, so that habitual atti 
tudes may be caught and the ideal of the pers firmly 
fixed in the brain. Thus the yu sitions 
which are sure to be taken by the sitter during the first 
visits to the studio and the mere copying of the features 
san be avoided.” 

Mr. Bigland’s studio is in Tite Street, Chelsea, London 
It had an interest for me apart from that which the charm 
ing personality of the artist, his wife, and baby afforded 
namely this—the house was designed by an American 
woman, also an artist. I may add, without being vain 
glorious of either my sex or nation, that it is one of the 
most comfortable us well as picturesque houses that I 
have ever seen. The studio proper occupies the whole of 
the top floor. It is finely lighted and arranged for work 


self-cons 
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THE PRUDENTIAL in 1897 


Made Magnificent Gains in Every Department of its Business 
a ae ‘ 


Assets Increased to 
$23,984,569.72 


Income Increased to 
$15,580,764.65 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL » 


Surplus Increased to 


ord of, > i $5,240,118.36 

i BRALTAR N\ Insurance in Force 
Fi , i \ Increased to 

Ey), $868,117,590.00 











Prudential AGeD 


has unexcelled facilities for transacting a large \ 
business, Industrial and Ordinary. - By careful 
selection of risks and cate to retain its members, 

it has been enabled, year after year, to make 
substantial advance. Judicious ‘investment of 
funds, careful husbanding of resources, and eco- 
nomical management have made for absolute 
security combined with remunerativé returns to 
policy-holders. 
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The Prudential offers the best of 
all that is good in Life Insurance and under the 
best conditions. 
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Life Insurance for Men, Women, and Children. 
Amounts, $50,000-$15. Premiums payable 
Yearly, Half-yearly, Quarterly, or Weekly. 












HOME OFFICE BUILDING, 
Owned and Occupied by The Prudential Insurance Company of America. 























THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA ~ 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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CONGRESS OF 
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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


View of Platform—Mrs Adlai E. Stevenson, the presiding officer, standing in foreground. 


CLVB WOMEN 
2 CLVB WORK 


CONGRESS OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
D. AR 
\ 7HEN President - General Mrs. Adlai E. Stevenson 


rapped her silver gavel on Monday morning of last 
week to call to order the Seventh Annual Congress of the 
National Society of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, it was to face, in the Grand Opera-House in Wash- 
ington, D. C., a brilliant audience of fifteen hundred 
women. Nearly all of the eight hundred delegates were 
present, with visiting members from chapters all over the 
country, and a considerable contingent of the interested 
public. The sessions of the congress lasted daily until 
Saturday, when there remained only a settlement of such 
business as could be disposed of after the more important 
events 
Whether the resolution offered at the opening session, 
expressing the sympathy of the Daughters in the nation’s 
loss by the disaster to the Maine, served as a key-note or 
was merely a touchstone that aroused a dominant feeling, 
certain it is that throughout the entire congress there was 
an undercurrent of enthusiastic patriotism that leaped into 
prominence at the slightest occurrence. The singing of 
the national hymns at various sessions was done with a 
will and fervor that showed deep feeling. More than 
once a Southern delegate, in speaking on some mea 
sure, voiced the sentiment that all were under one flag, 
ready to stand by one another—a sentiment that was 
received, no matter how often expressed, with quick ap- 
plause. In no congress since the society was found- 
ed has the thrill of patriotic unity been more promi- 
nent. The anxious situation of the moment, which lasted 
throughout the sessions, appeared to be felt by every 
woman there. Many times the assertion was made that if 
the nation was entering upon a trying experience, the 
women of the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution would not be found wanting. 








An important piece of organization-work was the abol- 
ishing of the office of the First Vice-President-General as 
distinguished from the other nineteen who make up the 
list of the twenty Vice-Presidents-General. It was felt 
that the discrimination in favor of one Vice - President- 
General was unnecessary; the only hesitation in regard to 
the matter arose from the fact that the then acting First 
Vice - President - General, Mrs. A. G. Brockett, has most 
ably filled the office, and it was feared that to abolish it 
might be some reflection upon her official record. With 
a full recognition of her services and ability the vote was 
taken, which resulted in the suppression of the office. In 


reference to chapter representation at future congresses it 
was decided that the regent and alternate, together with 
one delegate for the first fifty or one hundred members, 
with one delegate for each succeeding hundred, should be 
the constitutional limit. 


The report of the Committee on Prison-Ships was re 
ceived with interest. Mrs. 5. V. White, of Brooklyn, New 
York, whose work fora monument to those martyrs of the 
war of the Revolution is well known, spoke earnestly in 
its behalf, and her remarks were supplemented by others 
equally strong in favor of the project. The Daughters 
have taken up actively what they consider a disgrace to 
the nation—not to have been done before by some general 
public movement. An impetus was given to the consid- 
eration of the plan by the announcement that on Febru 
ary 16 a Martyrs’ Monument Association was formed, in 
Brooklyn, New York, of representatives of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Sons of the Revolution, Sons 
of the American Revolution, Founders, and Patriots, the 
Order of the Cincinnati, and other patriotic societies 
General Barnes was made temporary chairman, and Hon. 
Felix Campbell permanent treasurer. A public meeting 
will be held in March, in New York, for further consid 
eration of the matter. Over ten thousand dollars has al 
ready been raised. 


The report, on Wednesday morning, of the Continental 
Hall Committee, presented by its chairman, Mrs. Henry 
M. Shepard, of Chicago, was received with great enthu 
siasm. An impressive list of contributions was read. 
These came from individual Daughters and from chapters 
as such. Mrs. Shepard’s air of frank expectancy as the 
contributions were brought up proved very seductive, 
and a large sum was added to the fund, bringing it up 
from all sources to over $40,000. Fifty thousand dollars 
is the sum necessary to insure the actual beginning of the 
work. It is confidently believed that before an annual 
congress shall again convene this sum will have been 
reached and passed. There’is a strong feeling among the 
Daughters that the government should have a sufficient 
hand in the matter to make a gift of the ground. The 
ladies are independent, and it was plain to be seen that 
the Continental Hall must come anyway, and that soon. 
Among the sites under consideration is that of the old 
Corcoran Art Gallery, but nothing definite has been de 
cided upon. 

It is interesting to note in this connection the vital sig 
nificance of the Continental Hall plans in the actual ex 
istence of the National Society. In a resolution presented 
by Mrs. Ellen H. Walworth, on December 14, 1891, and 
incorporated in Statute 12 of the Statute-Book of the Na- 
tional Society, it was resolved ‘‘ that the establishment of 
this National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution on a permanent basis will be advanced and 
secured by the founding of a Home for the society, which 
shall also answer the purposes of a Memorial Hall, and 


which might be called the Memorial Manor of the Daugh 
ters of the American Revolution ; and whereas al! other 
patriotic projects which have been officially approved by 
the board must necessarily be subservient to this plan 
which is vital to the progress of the society itself, there 

fore, Resolved, That a committee be appointed to consider 
the ways and means of erecting such a building, and that 
the said committee be instructed to bring an early report 
to this board.” The existence of this statute is not gener 

ally known to the members of this society; or, if known, 
has perhaps been lost sight of, and its recalling at this 
moment is both pertinent and important 


The report of the National University Committee, from 
Mrs. Ellen H. Walworth, was most encouraging. Two 
years ago the National Congress assembled in annual con 
vention accepted the report of this committee advocating 
the establishment of a Chair of History. Last year it was 
recommended that documents relating to the university 
should be distributed through the secretary of the Na 
tional Society, and each chapter pledged itself to give 
consideration to such data on receipt of it. This has 
been done, and a thorough understanding of the matter 
now exists throughout the organization. The object of 
the Daughters in the work for the university is not so 
much to raise money as to influence public opinion, and 
thereby strengthen a sentiment in Congress that shall in 
fluence members to favor the plan when it is brought be 
fore that body. This work of education is still. going on 
and measures for its continuance were endorsed by the 
congress last week. 


One of the most interesting events of the congress was 
the presentation of the four medals that are a gift of the 
society to the founders. The actual founders number 
three women, Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, Miss Eugenia 
Washington, and Miss Mary Deshea. The fourth honor 
woman was Mrs. Mary 8. Lockwood, whose clever pen 
instigated the first movement towards organization. The 
date of the organization as formulated under the auspices 
of the founders was August 9, 1890. At that organization 
a constitution and application blanks were prepared and 
the National Society began its existence. The medals ar 
of gold of appropriate design, and set with sapphires and 
diamonds. 


The social features of the congress were marked, Mrs. 
McKinley and the President gave a special reception t 
the Daughters at one o’clock on Thursday, and there were 
unnumbered smaller receptions to different chapters and 
coteries of the visiting members by various Waghington 
ladies of high social rank. On Monday afternoon, from 
five to seven, the New York Chapter gave a brilliant re- 
ception to the National Society at Rauscher’s. On Tues 
day, Mrs. A. D. Barber threw open her beautiful home, 
* Belmont,” from four to six. The social event of the 
congress, however, was the brilliant reception given by 
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the National Society D. A. R., at the Arlington Hotel on 
Tuesday evening, to the members of the seventh Conti- 
nental Congress. The beautiful ball-room and parlors 
adjoining were splendidly decorated with flowers and the 
insignia of the society, and at ten o’clock that evening 
were filled with as distinguished a gathering as ever 
assembled at a Washington function. Mrs. Stevenson, 
Mrs. Lrackett, and Mrs. Cabell received, and it was esti 
mated that nearly two thousand people were present dur- 
ing the evening. The Marine Band was in attendance, 
and contributed largely to the enjoyment of the occasion. 
Mrs. Horatio M. Taplin, one of the Registrars-General, 
was chairman of the Committee on Arrangements, and 
to her, assisted by an able committee of well - known 
Washington gentlemen and ladies, must be given the 
credf of the admirable arrangemeuts for this most brill- 
iant event 


Politics were much in evidence at the congress. The 
two leading candidates were Mrs. Donald McLean, of New 
York, and Mrs. Daniel Manning, of Albany. Each of 
these ladies had a most enthusiastic following, and until 
the day of the election no one could prophesy the result 
with any certainty, Another candidate was Mrs. Rosa 
Brackett, of Washington, the First Vice-President-Gen- 
eral of the society, although her candidacy was not un- 
dertaken until a short time before the convening of the 
congress 

The scene at the congress on Thursday was most spirited. 
Mrs. McLean was put in nomination by Mrs. R. Ogden 
Doremus, of New York. Mrs. Manning was presented 
by Mrs. Henry M. Shepard, State Regent of Lilinois and a 
Vice-President-General of the National Society. Mrs, 
Brackett's name was put forward by Mrs. H. V. Boy 
ton, of Washington. The result of the balloting was 
made known late in the evening, at the reception to the 
founders of the society. The announcement of Mrs. 
Manning's election was received with great enthusiasm, 
which was accentuated when Mrs. McLean at once claim- 
ed the privilege to be the first to congratulate her, doing 
so in one of the effective speeches for which she is famous. 

While the result was in doubt the feeling among the ad- 
hereuts of the different candidates was very strong. With 
true femininity, too, this feeling showed itself in many 
personal touches. After the announcement of the result, 
however, harmony was quickly restored, and before the 
close of the congress the smoke eveu of the powder ex- 
ploded had cleared away. 


Mrs. Stevenson’s task during the six days of the con- 
vention was a trying one. The comment was frequently 
heard that the improvement iu the attitude of the con- 
gress, a8 a parliamentary body, was marked over that of 
the earlier conventions of the society. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that room for much more advance in 
this direction exists. It was with the greatest difficulty 
at every session that the chair was able to enforce si! 
sufficient to carry on the routine busines each useful 
time was wasted, often in trivial Matiers brought up by 
impulsive women, and- 4; légales persistently disregarded 
the request to keey, their designated places. It may be 
imagined, therefore, that the body frequently grew un- 
wieldy, xing to the utmost Mrs. Stevenson's ability to 
control it. ‘The chair'’s patience and courtesy, as well as 
her calmness, were, under the ordeal, really remarkable. 
This criticism is not more deserved by the Daughters in 
congress thau by many other associations of women in 
convention, A persistence in saying the thing just at the 
surface is one of the well-kuown characteristics of the sex, 
and indulgence in this feminive attribute is responsible 
for much disorder in their assemblies. A brief reflection 
before speaking, to determine at least if the thing has not 
already been said, and even, it may be, been acted upon, 
would be useful in eliminating much unnecessary con- 
fusion 

The novitiate for us must be gone through with, how- 
ever, and it can be said for the ladies that congresses and 
conventions of men, long trained to their work as their 
members are, do not present models of silence and order. 

MarGaret Hamitton WELCH. 


PRACTICAL PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
FOR WOMEN 
BY ELLA BOYCE KIRK, 


Educational Department of Federation of Clubs for 
State of Peuusylvania. 


Chairman of 


SECOND LESSON 


AMENDMENTS 


MENDMENT means that which improves or makes 

better 
Remember that a motion can have but one amendment 
at a time 

Remember that each amendment 
the motion 

Remember that the amendment to an amendment must 
be germane to the amendment 

Remember that when an amendment is carried it be- 
comes a part of the motion, and another amendment is in 
order 

Special Remark.—It seems difficult to understand that 
when an amendment is either carried or lost another 
amendment is in order 

Prove this by a number of examples in actual practice. 

Remember that in amending a motion only three steps 
are in order: First, the original motion; second, an amend- 
ment to the original motion; third, an amendment to the 
amendment. Impress this by many examples in actual 
practice, as it is one of the most difficult points in par- 
liamentary law 

A motion may be amended by adding words or phrases, 
by inserting words or phrases, by striking out words or 
plirases, by substituting words or phrases, or by dividing 
the question 

Remember that all amendments must have a direct bear- 
ing on the original motion 


d 


must be germane to 


EXAMPLE, 
‘Madam Chairman. Mrs. Shaw of Braddock.” 
The Chair. *‘ Mrs. Shaw of Braddock.” 
Madam Chairmen, | move that a vote of thanks be 
offered our instructor for these lessons.” 


cunce™ 
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** Madam Chairman, I second the motion.” 

The Chair. ‘‘1t has been moved by Mrs. Shaw of 
Braddock, and seconded, that a vote of thanks be offered 
the instructor for these lessons, Are there any remarks?” 

** Madam Chairman, Mrs. Lay of Crafton.” 

The Chair. ** Mrs. Lay of Crafton.” 

**Madam Chairman, I move to amend by adding the 
words ‘after the lessons are over.’” 

‘* Madam Chairman, I second the amendment.” 

The Chair. *‘ It has been moved by Mrs. Lay of Craf- 
ton, and seconded, to amend by adding the words.‘ after 
the lessons are over.’ Are there any remarks?’ 

**Madam Chairman, Mrs. Brown of New York.” 

The Chair. *‘ Mrs. Brown of New York.” 

‘Madam Chairman, I move to amend the amendment 
by substituting the word five for the word the.” 

**Madam Chairman, I secoud the amendment to the 


_amendment.” 


The Chair. ‘It has been moved by Mrs. Brown of 
New York, and seconded, to amend the amendment by 
substituting the word fice for the word the. Are there 
any remarks?” The amendment to the amendment must 
be acted upon first, then the amendment, then the origi- 
nal motion. If not understood, any member may ask the 
Chair to again state the motion. 

The Chair. ** All those in favor please say ‘Aye.’ All 
opposed, ‘No.’ The amendment seems to be Jost; the 
amendment is lost, and the question now refers to the 
original amendment.” (The chair may now state the 
amendment to be acted upon, or any member may stand, 
address the Chair, and ask to have the amendment stated.) 

The Chair. ** All those in favor please say ‘Aye.’ All 
those opposed, ‘ No.’ The ayes seem to have it; the ayes 
have it, and the secretary will so record it.” (This way is 
given that the two forms may be studied.) 

The question now refers to the original motion as amend- 
ed. Chair will state motion, and asks, ** Are you ready for 
the question?” Practise again aud again that when an 
amendment is carried it becomes a part of original motion 
and that another amendment is in order; also that when an 
amendment is lost another amendment is in order. The 
same is true of an amendment to an amendment. After 
this is thoroughly understood, remember that if any mem- 
ber fears that an amendment will be carried, she may ad- 
dress the Chair and state that she will later, when oppor- 
tunity is given, offer such and such an amendment. Her 
constituents will see that her amendment will be better, 
and thus vote down the present amendment, that oppor- 
tunity may offer to get the other amendment before the 
house. This is a very pretty trick in parliamentary law, 
and it is well to make much of it. 

It usually requires a majority vote to carry an amend- 
ment, but in amending the constitution or by-laws a two. 
thirds vote is required. 

Subject for discussion 


J sion, “‘ Are the Home Life and Club 
Life conipatibie?” 














SPRING MILLINERY. 


| ieee so early as February straw hats are now im- 
4 ported, and, strange to say, are, as a rule, sold. Of 
course there is no chance for wearing them in the street 
for some weeks to come, but the plea is advanced that 
these advance styles—that is, of the few hats brought 
over by the smart milliners—are unique, and are not so 
apt to be copied as those that come over later. Then 
again so many people go South and need straw hats. 
But whatever the argument may be, the fact remains that 
the hats are imported and sold. Some of them are very 
smart, others exceedingly ugly. The colors in most of 
them are too flamboyant to suit a refined taste, and look 
particularly garish by contrast with the dark winter bon- 
nets and hats, The shapes, however, can almost always 
be taken as a warning of what we may expect for sum- 
mer hats. The quietest of all are certainly possible to 
copy to great advantage. Bonnets that come over now 
are suitable for theatre wear at present, and will do for 
dress wear all summer. They are not, however, of straw, 
but of tulle, net, gauze, velvet, or jet, or entirely of fea- 
thers aud roses. They are certainly remarkable in the 
contrast of colorings, but the colors are cleverly blended 
and show the hand of an artist. Almost every bonnet 
and hat seen now that is said to be the spring style comes 
from one of the leading milliners abroad, so that there is 
no danger of the crude colorings being used, as is often 
the case where it is attempted to copy these results in 
cheap materials. It is evident there is to be some change 
of style in hats from last year. As a rule, they are small, 
both bonnets and hats. Indeed, they even seem quite too 
small in contrast to the masses of hair which are now 
worn in the fashionable coiffures. The pretty English 
walking hat will have to take a place in the background. 
It has been worn, counting winter and summer, for the 
last three seasons, and is now no longer new. When it 
does appear it will be in such a modified fashion that it 
will bear very little resemblance to the becoming and 
attractive shapes we have seen for the last few months. 


TURBANS AND TOQUES. 


Among the new shapes are round turbans with stiff 
odd brims and soft crowns. These are worn tilted exag- 
geratedly far down over the face. The brim is faced 
with velvet, and the lines are somewhat trying to most 
fuces; but, strangely enough, it is contended that this 
style of hat makes a woman look younger than her real 
age; and it must be confessed that when a dotted or one 
of the new spider-web veils is worn a woman does look 
more youthful, particularly when the hair is drawn out 
full behind the ears. These turbans are worn in all the 
different shades, and are supposed to match a gown, or 
else be worn with black. There is one shade of blue 
which is very effective—a steel blue, yet quite dark. The 
body or the crown of the hat is made of satin or of tulle 
put on soft and full. At the left side there are two or 
three stiff eagles’ quills, held on with a large rhinestone 
or cut-steel buckle, and below the brim at the back bunch- 
es of flowers, the same shade as the hat, and shaped to 
resemble roses, or anything of the sort. The same style 
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of hat in black is not so effective, and, as a rule, more 
trying, but is very much worn, so it must veeds be de- 
setibed. It is made in quite the same ip only the flow- 
ers are white; yet it is not intended to give the idea of a 
mourning-hat in the least. There is one shade of brown 
that looks well in this fashion, and three-or four in gray, 
which, when gray is becoming, are very effective; but gray 
is not a color to be put close against avy skin or hair. 
Those hats that are made with the brim covered with yel- 
low velvet and gray crown are infinitely more becoming, 
although they lack the smart look that a single color gives. 


The toques are all small, and are worn perched at an 
acute angle. They are made of chenille braid, of straw, 
and of silk, satin, and velvet. Those of velvet, how- 
ever, cun scarcely be classed among the spring styles. 
The newest are of braided straw in the different shades. 
We have been accustomed to seeing fancy braid some 
two or three years now, but these are in many differ- 
eut weaves and patterns. The open-work straws are the 
most effective, and these come in the different shades 
of cloth gowns. An effective one in purple—and pur- 
ple is again to be worn—is made to fit close to the 
head. This looks soft and pretty, and has the height 
given it by a tuft of plumes at the left side. Another 
style, made entirely of straw, has wings of straw braid 
trimmed around the edges with a fancy braid. The only 
trimming for this is a bunch of deep yellow roses at the 
left side. There are some pretty effects in blue straws 
trimmed with yellow chrysanthemums and asters. The 
yellow is put far enough off the face not to be trying, and 
yet to be becoming, and all this makes it look very fresh 
and springlike. There are some made entirely of flowers, 
with very little of the brim showing around the face, and 
flowers are almost always becoming aud attractive. While 
the idea is not new, it is one which 1eturns perennially 
when the advent of spring brings on the usual craving fur 
flowers in all forms, natural or artificial. 


NEW SHAPES IN HATS. 


There are some very pretty shapes among the new 
hats in a sort of scoop with brim far over the fuce, 
turned up at the sides, and then down again over the back 
of the hair. These are among the newest things. They 
are not very large, and while it must be confessed aie 
somewhat trying in their lines, are effective. They are 
made in the colored straws, und one in this style is of a 
deep purple shade. Under the brim at the sides where it 
turns up and underneath the drooping brim at the back 
are bunches of red and black cherries. The crown, which 
is of medium height, is trimmed around with bands of 
black velvet and bunches of cherries. ‘This same style in 
the ney’ blue is made with the crown trimmed with tulle 
of the same» sade and “ue flowers of a darker shade. In 
two shades of brown the coloring is better. The straw is 
of a new wood-color, the trimmings of dark brown with 
a touch of yellow, making a more satisfactory combina- 
tion than the different shadings of the blue, which, be- 
ing on a steel-color is not a safe thing to attempt. In 
black, these hats trimmed with cherries or some bright 
flowers are bound to be very much the rage. The shape 
is so different from anything we have had the last few 
years that it will be one of the leading ones. Unfortu- 
nately it is not suited to all faces, and the effect must be 
studied before the hat is rashly bought. The trimmed 
sailor hat has very little difference in its lines from the 
trimmed hat of last year. The crown is a trifle narrower, 
and so is the brim, while the trimming is put on to give a 
higher effect. There are also some sailor hats with exag- 
geratedly narrow brims trimmed very simply with a 
band and rhinestone buckle. The untrimmed sailors ap- 
year later in the season, and are of quite different shapes. 
een though the wide brims, excepting for shade hats, 
can no longer be classed among the very smait ones, one 
thing is certain, and that is that there are plenty of styles 
to choose from, as well as plenty of different colorings; 
and if an unbecoming hat is worn, it is the fault of the 
wearer, who has been slavishly anxious to follow what she 
considers some arbitrary rule, whereas iu reality there are 
no arbitrary rules, particularly as regards millinery. What 
is becoming should be chosen before what is said to be the 
latest style. 

BONNETS. 

There are very few regular bonnets in these duys—that 
is, the bonnets worn with strings—but this spring it is said 
we are to have quite a number of different styles. For 
elderly persons there are to be many more varieties to 
choose from than there have been for some time. The 
cap-shape bonnet, which is always becoming, is to be a 
little longer over the ears. The objection to most bonnets, 
and particularly those made for elderly women, is that 
they are not large enough, and a smal! shape set on the 
top of a head never looks well with strings. The larger 
bonnets can be made to look quite as effective and are in- 
finitely more becoming. The best milliners recognize now 
the fact that for a great many women it is best to make the 
bonnet on the head—that is, to choose some shape that is 
becoming, and not to insist upon the customer buying a 
hat ready trimmed, without regard as to whether the shape 
is the proper size. For younger women the shapes are 
rather smaller, but they also fit well on the head. Some 
are in fancy straw trimmed with bright bows and a few 
flowers. Another style is made of tabs, each tab edged 
with a ruching of blue mousseline de soie, which is very 
soft and pretty against waved bair. It has a bunch of 
minute yellow roses at the left side, apparently fastened 
in a tall aigrette of black. This is a very smart little 
affair, and immensely becoming. 

Another style of bonnet is made of jetted net, somewhat 
in the shape of a full Alsacian bow, but directly between 
the loops of the bow is another bow of pale turquoise-blue 
satin, which stands up quite high. Light blue with black, 
by-the-way, is to be a very fashionable combination for 
summer gowns, and old bonnets now are being freshened 
up by the addition of some light blue trimming. When 
bonnet strings are worn with small bonnets velvet is 
used; but some very charming litile bonnets this season, 
worn even by women over fifty years of age, have white 
silk bonnet strings of taffeta ribbon, or the old-fashioned 
loop strings two inches wide, and these are tied under 
the chin in an attractive bow-knot. White straw bonnets 
trimmed with white and these bonnet strings are among 
the novelties. Of course they are not always becoming, 
but always look smart and pretty. 
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DRESS. 


Poveery.—I think if you will trim your skirt with bands of velvet or 


satin ribbon you will find it greatly improved. It could be of different 
shades—a dark one like the material, and then shading into lighter 
colors, If your skirt does not hang well, it will pay you to get a good 
dressmaker by the day and have it taken off the band and made to fit 
properly. You are using a good pattern for it, and there is no reason 
why it should not satisfy you. I know the color is a trying one from 
bitter experience. If you do uot like the idea of the gray velvet or 
sutin, use black. I should advise your getting a waist of gray taffeta 
to go with this skirt—of a lighter shade, and then put plenty of white 
around the neck and down the front, with just a touch of yellow or 
orange at the throat and wrist. White or any of the shades of yellow 
with gray will utterly transform it, 


E. M.—In the current numbers you will find illustrations of wash 
gowns and shirt-waists. ‘These gowns ure made much on the plan of last 
year. The fashionable style seems to be the Spanish or attached flounce, 
like the winter skirts. Waists are made very simply; the sleeves small, 
with caps or ruffles over the tops to prevent an absolutely flat look. 
Some simple dimities made by the tailors have the gored skirt and 
plain shirt-waist shirred on the shoulders, and with the fulness drawn 
in at the waist-line; the yoke pointed, not round. The sleeves are 
smaller, and links are to be worn again. The little pointed bands you 
will see ou the silk waists, not on the wash ones, 


M. W. E.—The black poplinettes and poplins make most effective 
gowns, and I do not see how you can fail to be pleased with one. The 
design in Bazan No, 6, page 114, seems to me very attractive, and I 
should advise your trimming it with either silk embroidery or jet 
bands; introduce a little color in the collar and belt, or in the yoke; 
or, if yon do not like color, put white; for yoo really ought to have 
some relief from the all black. For a girl of eighteen a cheviot would 
be most useful if you make it in a coat and skirt. In next week's 
ixene you will flud illustrations of London and Paris tailor gowns, In 
Bazan No. 8 is a very pretty model in serge, which ought to be becom- 
ing to a young girl. A whole cheviot gown made up with a tight- 
fitting waist is hardly useful in the spring, for sammer comes 80 s00n 
when the gown is quite too heavy to wear. With the coat and skirt 
the pretty silk or wash shirt-waist always looks well, and it is vastly 
more useful, 


Kature.—Black ribbon ruffles will look very smart on your gown, 
and will wear as long as the gown itself, perhaps longer. Why not put 
on three, the top one of black, the middle one of white, and the lower 
one again of black, and bind your skirt where it is worn with a piece 
of black ribbon, using, of course, the velveteen facing at the edge 

San Faisoo.—You do not mention where you are going in California, 
so it is a little hard to tell you just what you ought to take. From all 
I know of San Francisco you will need a medium weight of clothing 
aud not a great variety—that is, of light or heavy —because the climate 
varies so litth. I should advise your taking a regular spring outfit 
with a few summer frocks to be added when you arrive there. The 
afternoon winds are always coul, so you will need a jacket or wrap. 


Mus. Dororuy.—There are so many different ideas now about 
mourning that I see no reason why you should not follow your own 
inclinations in the matter. You have worn black for two years, and 
there is no reason whatever why you should not go into black and 
white this summer. The gray and black cheviot of which you speak 
will be quite appropriate for your tailor suit. I should prefer the all- 
black gown, the thin black, I mean, dotted with black in preference to 
white dots; but you can edge your ruffles with black and white lace if 
you prefer. This is not going out of mourning, it is simply lightening 
it, and by autumn, if you so desire, you can leave it off altogether. 


Mes. O. B.—A!l most all the embroideries you see on the gowns are in 
colored silks done on net or tulle; there are some few embroidered 
on the material iteelf, but | do not believe you could do it yourself 
without taking lessons. The beet way for you to do, if you cannot 
toke lessons, is to send for some samples of the embroidery and then 
copy them.—The only watch chains that I know of that you can make 
are crocheted or braided of heavy silk, but I cannot truthfully say that 
these are very fashionable at present. 


E. L. C. E.—An organdie gown would look very cool in April. I 
should advise your getting instead a pretty wool, if you cannot afford 
silk or satin. All gowns now are made with trains, but you can use 
percaline lining if you cannot afford silk, The black taffeta silks you 
will find the best for your purpose, and while jet is used on them, they 
also have colored passementeries, or are trimmed with color, I have 
seen one or two trimmed with narrow blae ribbon that were effective 
and pretty. You will find a black wrap altogether the best to have— 
a black peau de soie or bengaline made medium length, pointed back 
and front, and trimmed with pleated ruffles either of silk or mousseline 
de soie,—Announcement-cards are sent to all acquaintances, both of 
the groom and the bride, as wel! as to the friends of the family. 


Mary Jane.—You are asking more of a system than any can pos- 
sibly fulfil, All systems are based on fixed general rules, and no mat- 
ter bow accurate these rules may be, they cannot possibly get around 
the fact that no two people are built exactly alike, and all have per- 
sonal peculiarities. Even the dress-making houses you mention all 
require two, three, or more fittings for perfect results, and the work is 
almost more a matter of experienced fitting than of actual cutting 
Your best plan would be to come to the city and take a course of 
private lessons from some good cutter. This is troublesome and ex- 
pensive, of course. Another plan, and one followed by many success- 
ful dres#makers, is that of purchasing a set of well-cut patterns, and 
doing the rest in the fitting. 


T. 8S.—Yon will find ilinetrations of excellent cut patterns of shirt- 
waists in the current numbers. The sweater sleeves are knitted on 
two needies, and sewed up with the body. 


Mus, F. S. A.—Cut paper pattern No. 29 has a wide front, intended 
for cloth. The newest skirts are from three to four yards in width, 
and you will find this pattern excellent for general wear. 


Vinainta.—Garter-stitch is the simplest of the knitting stitches, 
what is uscally known as “plain knitting.” Pat the right-hand 
needle through the stitch, put the wool over, draw it through as a 
stitch, and drop the left-hand loop. Garter-stitch is worked to and 
fro, without change, so that the knitting is in alternate plaiv and purl 
rows on both sides of the work. 


Toppies.—The best jacket for you to have made will be a medium 
length, with tight back and loose front. You can have either a covert 
coat or a black. I cannot advise the gray-blue unless you have an 
entire costume. The blouse-coats will not be as much in style this 
spring as they were last autumn, but if you have the material, and do 
not want to have two jackets alike, youn can have one a blonse.—Yes, 
linen gowns are to be worn, particularly by little children. A pretty 
way to make them ix to have a ruffle edged with narrow lace or em- 
broidery. For so young a gir! the guimpe style is the prettiest, trimmed 
around the neck with a ruffle edged with lace. There is not much 
difference in the styles as yet fur the children’s frocks, Skirts of 
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tailor suite will be made perfectly plain and also quite elaborate. Plain 
oves are for the reaily severe tailor suits; the others are for the smart 
suits, The very prettiest frock you can have for your little girl is 
ove of organdie muslin, made up over a silk slip aud trimmed with 
fine embroidery or lace; this you can make as elaborate or simple as 
you desire, and it should be worn with colored ribbons, sash, aud 
shoulder knots. 


H.—The material of which you enclose sample can be made up over 
white silk if you so desire; but you can use lawn instead of silk, if you 
make it up over black. For my part, I like the black best, unless you 
use silk for the lining. 


Tovptes.—Your best plan would be to send for samples of the new 
black grenadines, I have seen several, any one of which would look 
charming made up over your silk. You can make it after the illustra- 
tion in Bazan No. 1, page 5. That model is particularly good for you 
to follow in thin material. You can, if you prefer, have a black and 
white, but I should strongly advise all black. 


Mas. A. J. B.—You will need for your little girl gingham, dimity, and 
lawn frocks for spring wear. There are sume very pretty designs in 
novelty goods. Persvnally, | like shepherd's plaids for children, or the 
checks; but it is rather the fashion now to have a coat and skirt made 
of dark blue serge to wear with shirt-waists, even fur so young a child 
as ten years. The skirt is plain, aud the jacket just the ordinary reefer 
style. The dress looks better when made with the skirt gored in 
front and full at the back and over the hips if the child is thin ; but if 
stout, not too much fulness. A light cashmere is pretty. The dif- 
ferent shades of tan are effective, and you can trim the waist with 
white lace, and brown velvet collar and belt, or silk if you think the 
velvet too warm. India silks of bright colors are going to be worn 
this season. There is a yreat deal of red and white in sume patterns 
that are pretty, and can be made in guimpe style. Many of the new 
frocks for children are trimmed with ruffles edged with lace, but if 
your child is short, you will flud the plaiu skirts much better. Sailor 
suits of duck, piqué, and gingham are worn, but these you can bay 
ready made for as low as $2 50 or $3 at any of the large shops, and it 
will be worth your while to buy ove for a pattern, because, as a rule, 
the shapes are good. 


Mas. G. St. C.—A black eatin ekirt is always effective, but the glacé 
silks are newer now, and I should advise your baying one of them and 
having it trimmed with raffles or flounces, with bands of satin or 
velvet—preferably velvet. Serges are to be worn, also mixed cheviots, 
and the tight-fitting jackets are again in fashion, even more than the 
box fronts, The reefer effect, only not double-breasted, is in style, 
but the prettiest of all is the style that fits tight in the back, is curved 
in at the sides and the darts, and is loose just directly in frovt. The 
blouse suite with revers will also be worn again. Indeed, there are a 
great many different styles for coats and jackets, 


Twenty-Five Years’ Sussonisen.—You would best make the frocks 
for your two little girls on quite different lines. The oldest one can 
have ruffles around the bottom of her skirts, and the skirte made full 
rather than gored. The younger, on the contrary, should have hers 
gored and absolutely plain. The trimming of the waist you must ar- 
range for each one so that it is becoming. For the older girl have as 
full a waist as possible, with a slight blouse effect. For the younger 
use as little trimming as possible, and if you have a ruffle on the waist 
see that 1t comes down in a V shape in front. There are a great many 
wash materials that will launder well—dimity, lawn, and always the 
plaid ginghams. You will see very shortly in the Bazar a page of 
frocks which will be of help to you. In making up your own wash 
dresses, I should advise you always to have a fitted lining. If it is too 
warm you can cat it away from the neck and shoulders, but if you 
are at all large, the fitted lining is better. You can put the material 
full on the shoulders, and then have it extend below the waist-line 
either full or fitted in. This will give you length. It will pay you to 
buy a good skirt pattern which you can copy in all materials; for with 
a stout woman, having a good skirt makes all the difference in the 
world. The principal thing is the fit over the hips. You do not want 
too much fulness over the hips, neither do you want the froat breadth 
narrow, for if there is the slightest drawn look it is exceedingly trying. 


M. C.—In the large spring-fashion number, to be issued on March 
12, you will find details of cotton gowns, and illustrations of London 
tailor gowns. Wash gowns are to be made with trimmed skirts separate 
from the lining, with ruffles or flounces. There are also some very 
simple tailor gowns in wash materials made by the tailors. These are 
plain skirts measuring about four yards in width, circular or gored, 
the waist on the plan of a shirt-waist. Tailor suits are best made by 
tailors, for their trade teaches them how to press and treat cloth much 
more satisfactorily. Ofcourse there are dressmakers who have learned 
the tailor trade. 


Carita Crry.—The different shades of turquoise bine are very 
much used with black and white, and I think you can make your gown 
over most satisfactorily if you put in a vest of bine velvet. If you 
wish to make it smarter you can have av appliqué of lace on it, but 
a soft vest of the velvet, tucked as far as the bust and then left 
loose, will make your gown look quite like new. By all means get a 
grenadine for the black. There are so many charming patierns of 
grenadine this year—the checks and the stripes, and then there are 
those with the different color effects through them. Send for samples 
to one of the large shops. The figured organdies have been worn for 
two or three years, and if you have a black silk to make up your gown 
upon, it is certainly worth while to buy something that you can wear 
longer than the organdie. I should advise your trimming it with little 
ruffles around the foot of the skirt, but look at some of the late illus- 
trations of net gowns. There is a skirt in Bazar No. 1, page 5, which 
would be very effective made up in black grenadine. The new hats 
are coming in very slowly, but you will not be far wrong if you buy a 
black straw, and trim it with black and just a touch of blue, to wear 
with your drers. I should think the toque effect would be good, but 
it 1s too early yet to speak with any degree of authority. The black 
and white checks are to be fashionable this season, both small and 
large—indeed, everything in check or plaid. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Raousi.—Yes, indeed! A course of training is necessary for any 
one wishing to obtain a position as librarian. 

Occasionally one hears a philanthropic soul in some summer hotel 
who has undertaken to train a country girl in library work, beginning 
with the books intended for visitors, But in order to obtain any po- 
sition of importance, such training would count for little, and a rigor- 
ous course of study is necessary 

There are six institutions devoted to the purpose, in any one of 
which you might stady. There is the New York State Library School 
at Albany. This is under the direction of Mr. Melvil Dewey. It is 
the oldest of the library schools, and has, so some authorities say, the 
ablest corps of instructors, Most of its students are college graduates, 

Other authorites, however, tell me that they place the course of in- 
struction at Pratts, in Brooklyn, away above them all, And it certainly 
does seem to be the best place for any one to stady who lives in Greater 
New York or in close proximity to it. 

In Chicago, at the Armour Inetitate, there is a Library School, and 
again at the University of Chicago, as I am informed by a librarian of 
the city. There is, besides, at Amherst College a Summer School for 
the benefit of those too occupied in winter for such a course. 

At the Drexel Institute, in Philadelphia, there is also a Library School, 
and this one is also referred to by librarians as one of the important 
and valuable in the country. It is under the direction of Miss Alice 
B. Kroeger. Some persons place it next to the Albany school in the 
order of excellence and influence. It offers many advantages on ac- 
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count of its proximity to the University of Philadelphia, and because 
of the coming free library. 

A high-school education, or its equivalent, is required for admission 
to this school, The entrance examiuations embrace general literature, 
history, and current topics, These examivations are held during the 
last weeks of May and September. 

The special study of literary history and criticism, and of genera) his- 
tory, in apy good outlines of these subjects, is recommended to those 
intending to enter the school, Applicants are also recommended to 
acquire some facility in vertical handwriting. 

It may interest you to know just what the course of instruction 
at the Drexel Institute would cover. There seem to he seven different 
heads under which the several departments are grouped. 1 wil! give 
them to you in their order; 1. Cataloguing. 2 Library Economy. 
8. History of English Literature, 4 Reference Work and Bibliogra- 
phy. 5. Library History and Extension. 6, Practical Work. 7. Lec- 
tures. 

So you see the field is wide, and much work of divers kinds is neces- 
sary. For instance, in the library economy course yua will have lect- 
ures on bibliography, on the selecting of books and methods of order- 
ing them, with practical exercises in selecting and ordering. Then 
there will be the Accession Department, still under that of library 
economy, with the accession bouk-rules used as the basis of instruc- 
tion. Then there is classification, with the decimal classification, 
books being assigned for classification and discussed in class, with 
practical work for the library under supervision, with other systems of 
classification being tanght. 

Then there is the Shelf Department, shelf-listing by both cards and 
sheeta, with lectures on shelf arrangement, stock-taking, and other de- 
tails. Then comes the Circulating Department, with lectares on the 
comparative methods of charging, with practical work in this line, lect- 
ures on access to shelves, information desks, rules, and regulations, 
Last of all comes the binding, rebinding, and repairing, the most ap- 
proved styles of these, with processes and modes of preparation 

I have given you enough, | trust, to guide you in your decision abont 
undertaking such a course for yourself, If you will write to any of the 
schools which are mentioned here you will receive a catalogue, or some 
circular of information, giviug the cost of a course of instruction and 
the length of time required to finish it. 


Anxiery.—I wish I could say “My Dear Anxiety,” for I am very 
much drawn to you in your perplexities, but lam not sure that I ever 
want to say “dear anxiety,” for auxiety is a thing none of us ought 
ever to encourage or regard with favor. Indeed, I am sure you will 
find that if you give up so undesirable an acquaintance you will do 
wonders for yourself and wonders for the child you love so much. 

I know mothers, for instance, who think a child restless aud sleep- 
less, aud who lie beside it every night. The child takes hours to gain 
a moment's unconsciousness, and the devoted mother thinks that no 
one else in the world could make the child sleep at all. So she sacri- 
fices her life, succeeds in making the little one each day more nervous, 
and cultivates its wakeful and nervous qualities. 

But let the mother be called away, be obliged to leave her little one 
alone for a week or more, and what does the child do? 
sleep without any trouble, and sleeps quietly all night. I have seen 
this so often that it has become an old story to me. It is not the mo- 
ther-love that has been at work, but the mother’s weakness, A child 
is even more susceptible to anxiety than a grown-up person. An in- 
fant will not go to sleep for some nervous person, and will fall asicep 
at once for some one else. 

Now, when you carry this anxiety into the subject of eating, you 
will flud that no end of trouble ensues. Do not think, you dear soul, 
that I am blaming you. I have the greatest sympathy in the world 
for you, and perhaps if I had to go through what you do I should 
sign myself “anxiety” too. But do try if you can to put it all away, 
and institute a different order of tactics with your little girl. 

I go into but few houses in which I do not see a situation like 
that one which you describe—a child unable or unwilling to eat, and 
every kind of inducement being made to get some nourishment down 
its throat. Now, in almost every instance, the child has been made so 
self-conscious about food, that even when it is hungry it is like some 
sick persons, and will not eat. Therefore the less notice you seem 
to take of it the better. This does not mean that yon are not to think 
about it, but it does mean that you are not to be anxious, and, above 
all, do not let the child see that her appetite or its loss makes any dif- 
ference to you. We are all queer, and the emotional and nervous na- 
tures of children play them strange tricks. I have known girls, who 
have outgrown their childish weaknesses, who have told me that their 
greatest fight was in overcoming the solicitade of their parents who 
sat and watched and discussed or made reference to every fluctuation 
of appetite, or every change of mood. 

Perhaps your little girl has some form of dyspepsia, and if she does 
not improve consult a doctor, Of two doctors, choose that one who 
does not overdose his patients, for medicines in too large quantities 
upset the digestive organs quicker than anything else, In the mean 
time I would never discuss the question of food before her, no matter 
what happened. Let it all be a matter of course whether she ate or 
not, at the same time prepare something that she likes. 

Then be cheerful about the things to be eaten, and without disgust- 
ing a sensitive stomach by seeming to enjoy unduly the things that are 
set before you, still seem to like the things, and the child will like 
them too. I fancy your litie girl is an only child, or that she bas no 
companions of her own age, Children forget their little fastidious no 
tions when playing or eating together. 

A trained nurse, who has had ever so much to do with children, told 
me to tell you that she too used to have just such a capricious appetite 
as alittle girl, but that having to go to boarding-school cured her. She 
has given me the receipt for a preparation she takes every day herself. 
She says that its old Devonshire name is junket, but that, as a child 
in England, she called it slip-and-go-down, It is like our clabber, and 
is made in this way: 

“To one pint of milk, fresh from the cow, or of the same tempera- 
ture as when milked, add half a teaspoonful of powdered suyar, one 
and a half teaspooufuais of rennet, to be obtained from a drug-store, 
Stir for a moment, and set in a cool place until it solidifies, when it 
can be eaten with cream, and, if you like, with a little sprinkling of 
butmeg.’ 

Now do not tell your little girl that this is for her, but make it and 
say before her some day something about slip-and-go-down. Her-cu- 
riosity will be excited, and she will eat it when you put it on the table. 


It goes to 


Mus. W, O. O.—We cannot place the extracts you quote. 

Ovp Sunsonien anv Oruxns.--Write to Brentano, Union Square, 
New York city, for the book on menticulture 

Mas. G. H. C.—You will find the receipt you desire in an article in 
Vol. 29, No. 28, of the Bazan, called * Chicken in Foreign Guires.” 

Canoryny.—-“* Quo Vadis” is Latin for * Whither goest thou.” 

8S. B. W.—Full directions for “miroiring” velvet: were given in 
an article of the series, “ Practical Lessous in Millinery,” in Vol. 29, 
No. 44. . 

A Svuscunen.—There is a pamphiet-book called “Cycling and 
Shooting Knickerbocker Stockings,” published by Macmillan, which 
will give you the directions you require 

Puyisis.—The ends of a pattern table-cloth are finished with a 
narrow fine hem. Hem-stitching would break the correspondence of 
the four sides, 

Miss M.—We cannot render assistance in obtaining employment 
You might make a written application to those houses with whose 
names you are familiar, and you could probably obtain other ad- 
drevses through your New York bayer. 1 is doubtfal whether, with- 
out previous New York experience, you could obtain the position you 
mention, for which there is always great competition.—There js no 
society of daughters of the civil war.—The sketches you enclose, if 
done by a smull child of seven years of age or thereabouts, would 
give some indication of an unusual gift; for a child of twelve or over 
they would not be remurkable, 
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POPPY DESIGN FOR TABLE 
CENTRE. 


1 design is to be done in white silks upon 
white linen, the embroidery being used upon 
the two ends of the cloth. The embroidery should 
be placed far enough from the edge of the linen to 
allow for a two-inch hem and a line of more or less 
elaborate drawn-work entirely around the cloth. 

The miniature view shows how the reverse repeat 
for the ribbon occurs. The central group is not re 
peated, but stands as centre, with the two corners 
reversed on either side. 





THE OUT-DOOR WOMAN. 


HE usual February cycle show was not held in 

New York this year; yet, through the announce- 
ments of manufacturers, and through the numerous 
other channels by means of which cycling news is 
spread abroad, the riding public are pretty well in 
formed regarding the most important changes in 
1898 wheels. Of these new features the chainless 
model is of course the greatest departure from pre 
vious ideas. It is just beginning to be seen upon 














the streets and park roads, and is still enough of a 
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DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERED TABLE CENTRE.—Draww ny Canpace W2EELER. 


curiosity to attract the eyes of every one interested 
in wheeling, and to hold this attention until it has 
rolled swiftly and smoothly out of sight. I have 
not yet heard of any complaint against the chain 
less wheels. On the contrary, persons 1 know who have tried them 
speak in high praise of their admirable running qualities, and de 
clare that the relief of feeling that there is no chain to be cleaned 
after a long ride through mud or dust is something well worth 
attaining. 

When the appearance of the chainless bicycle was announced, a 
few months ago, those who investigated the mechanical principles 
of the new kind of gearing at once decided that its success depended 
chiefly upon two conditions, One of these was whether the bevel 
gears could be cut with such absolute perfection that they would 
work smoothly, and the other was whether the frame of the wheel 
could be made so rigid that it would not twist, thereby throwing the 
gearing apparatus out of order. The first of these doubts seems to 
have been satisfactorily settled. Large amounts of money have been 
spent upon the necessary machinery for cutting the bevel gears, and 
the work that bas been turned out is beautiful in its accuracy and 
finish. The second question requires a longer time to decide with 
certainty. In past years all bicycle frames, after long or hard usage, 
have shown a tendency to twist more or less out of true. With the 
chain gearing it has been possible to ride a machine which was 
warped considerably, but it is evident that the nicer adjustment of 
the bevels and cogs would not stand so much twisting and still work 
properly. Experience only can determine how rigid the frame of 
the chainless has been made, and it may be found that the bevel 
gearing is not quite so easily disarranged as has been feared. 


Another novelty in this year’s bicycles is a wheel with what its 
makers call a pneumatic cushion frame. It is designed to abolish 
all serious jarring, and even to do away with the slight but constant 
vibration which the cyclist feels in riding an ordinary wheel over 
surfaces that are not absolutely smooth. The lines of the frame 
are the same as those of bicycles of the regular models, and all the 
working parts possess the same amount of rigidity that is to be 
found in every good machine. The air-pockets in the cushion 
work like the air-chamber in a pneumatic tire, yielding to each jar, 
and taking the shock instead of allowing the rider to feel it. These 
cushion air-pockets, however, have a much more powerful resilience 
than the ordinary pneumatic tire. There is no throw or rebound, 
the cushion, absorbing the bound of the tires as well as the general 
vibration. 

Those who have experienced—and what rider has not?—the dis 
agreeable sensation of being thoroughly “* shaken up” when travers 
ing a rough piece of road will understand what a relief such a 
wheel as this, if it worked satisfactorily, would afford. It would 
doubtless be appreciated more by women than by men, for the latter 
are less sensitive to the constant jarring. The pneumatic tire was 
the greatest step ever achieved in cycle-building, so far as easy and 
comfortable riding was concerned, and the pneumatic cushion frame 
is another effort in the same line. It is probable, of course, that it 
would not admit of .so high a rate of speed as the ordinary frame, 
but in the ease of the majority of riders—and particularly of women 
—this would be no drawback to its adoption. Like the chainless 
wheel, and all other innovations, it must have a fair trial before 
final judgment can be passed upon it. 

The same idea of lessening the vibration in riding has been the 
motive abroad also, for a Dublin firm is now making a wheel with 
a spring frame. What is called a “‘bell-crank lever” is fitted, in 
combination with a spring, between the rear forks and the top tube 
in which the saddle-pillar is fixed. When the rider’s weight bears 
downward, the centre of the bell-crank is depressed and the spring 
is stretched, thus easing the shock. In the lower part of the rear of 
the frame and in the frout forks are corresponding hinges. 


Sometimes, when on a long ride and out of the region of repair 
shops, the wheebwoman discovers a nut that bas worked loose. Tak- 
ing out her wrench, she screws it tight and proceeds on her way. 
Presently, to her surprise, she observes that the same nut is loose 
again, and after one or two trials she sees that it will not hold prop- 
erly. The inner side of the nut does not fit closely enough to the 

















RECEPTION GOWN. 


surface against which it presses, perhaps on account of the 
wearing away of the thread. A good temporary remedy 
is to get a piece of thick brown paper from the nearest 
house, unless one has a bit with her, and cut from it a 
washer for the nut. With this to cling to, it will remain 
tight until the rider reaches home, or the neighborhood 
where bicycle shops flourish, and in some cases the paper 
washer has effected a much more lasting repair. 


Although cyclists in this country are in general treated 
very well by the authorities, many of them are rather ab- 


DINNER GOWN. 
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surdly jealous of their “ rights,” and 
frequently complain when there is 
no cause for it. Let them read this 
paragraph, which I quote from The 
Cycle, an English paper, and then 
think of their mercies, It is an 
account of some of the new police 
regulations in Bavaria regarding 
bicycle-riding: 


Fifty per cent. of the public roads are 
altogether prohibited to wheelmen. Every- 
where you meet signs announcing whether 
you may ride on some particular road or 
not. Every wheel mast have a brake, lamp, 
and bell. Continuous ringing causes ar- 
rest, If the lamp has colored glass, you 
are arrested. If the ringing of the bell 
scares a horse, you are arrested. If a horse 
is skittish and you don’t dismount, you are 
arrested. You may not ride between the 
divisions of troops marching in close order, 
eighteen metres distance being considered 
close order. You may not cross funerals, 
nor ride in front of mail-wagons, fire-en- ’ 
gines, or even sprinkling-carts. 


Besides this, every wheel man or 
woman must have an official card, 
furnished by the police of the dis- 
trict, bearing his or her name, age, 
and occupation, and setting forth 
that he or she bas a right to ride a 
wheel. If there is any kind of ac- 
cident with’which the rider is con- 
nected, this card is withdrawn, un- 
til the cyclist has proved that he 
was not responsible for the mishap. 
The cyclist is assumed to be the 
guilty party until he can demon- 
strate the contrary. There are other 
restrictions also besides these, but 
enough have been enumerated to 
show that cycling in Bavaria is a 
serious business. It would be a 
good plan for any one who is plan 
ning a next summer's cycling tour 
which takes in that country to cut 
out as many of these regulations as 
she can find and paste them in a 
note-book for future study, 

Ave.iA K. BRAINERD. 


PARIS GOWNS. 

DAINTY little reception gown 

for home wear is made with 
a plain skirt of poplin or glacé silk. 
The waist, in sharp contrast to the 
skirt, is decidedly elaborate, being 
made of open- work embroidery put over taffeta silk 
It is opened a little at the throat, where there is a trim- 
ming of ostrich feathers; around the middle of the waist 
is a band of material like the skirt laid in very small 
tucks. The same trimming is put on the sleeves in bands 
just at the elbow and at the top, and there are double caps 
of the same tucking edged with ostrich feathers. A wide 
full bow fastens the waist together, and a narrow belt is 
also finished with a bow. 

A smart walking gown of velvet or corduroy, the latter 
material for spring wear, is made with a close-fitting plain 
skirt of medium length. The waist 
is tight-fitting, much more so than 
any we have seen for some time. 
It has revers which are faced with 
white lace, and a vest of pleated 
white chiffon with bands of guipure 
lace, with a square yoke also of the 
lace. From the shoulder to the 
waist are bands of the material in 
very fine tucks, and between the 
bands are insertions of lace. The 
sleeves have a small puff, and over 
the top are square epaulettes finish 
ed with a band of the tucks, they 
are quite long, and fall over the 
hand. This gown can be copied in 
any of the light-weight cloths, and 
is an extremely good model to fol- 
low. 

A simple dinner gown,made with 
low waist and short sleeves, is some- 
what severe in design, but none the 
less pretty and effective. The skirt 
is made with the attached flounce, 
but is fashioned with rather an un 
usually short apron. The body of 
the waist is full, and has a pointed 
belt. It is finished around the 
shoulders with a soft ruche of chif 
fon, and at the left side is a chiffon 
lace bow. The sleeves are small 
puffs with tied-in loops of ribbon. 
The material of the gown is peau 
de soie of a delicate shade of yel 
low. 

A very rich ball gown, which 
somehow recalls fashions of years 
ago, is made with an underpetti 
coat of the richest cream satin, with 
a most elaborate design of gold 
braiding. The centre of the waist 
also shows a full front of the white 
satin embroidered in gold. The 
rest of the waist and the long train- 
ed skirt are of a light shade of green 
satin, which is embroidered down 
the front and around the hem with 
a simple but effective design, also 
in gold. There is an odd shaped 
bertha of white satin, embroidered, 
and the bertha is slashed so that 
the white chiffon sleeves show full 
in between. The waist has some 
what of a blouse front, a tight-fit- 
ting back, and it is finished with a 
narrow belt of green velvet with a 
bow at the left side, 
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CORDUROY COSTUME FOR EARLY SPRING. 


This gown has the bertha effect to which there is a re- 
turn in recent French designs. ‘The model is also exceed- 
ingly well carried out in black satin or peau de soie, with 
the accessories of white satin, embroidered, jewelled, or 
spangled. A gown of this kind made in black is fre 
quently provided with a separate guimpe and sleeves to 
enlarge its sphere of usefulness, and render it eligible for 
afternoon receptions. The guimpe is made like the upper 
part of a complete waist with sleeves attached. The 
lower part, which enters the waist, descends well below 
the bust, and is adjusted by a draw-string. 


EVENING GOWN. 
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| Olives.—Cut small pieces of veal as 
were going to make cutlets, and spread r d ree 1 
" ita Make seasoning of crumbs an 
ead, pepper, salt, and sweet herbs that ; oe F as : i 
igreeable, Strew the seasoning on the The following opinions of high authorities of hygiene and cooking, 
meat, roll them up, and tie them. Put a § express the views of all members of the medical and culinary professions; 
atter Iu your saucepan, at dw hen it “Cottonseed oil has a direct dietetic value; it aids both digestion 
s quite hot drop in the veal balls, or olives, and assimilation Cottolene, a thereughly wholesome combi- 
which have been dusted with flour Stir nation of fresh beef suet and pure cottonseed oil is eminently 
t , light brov luntil th rly] worthy to supersede lard for culinary use.”’ 
gently ‘A igh che ng Un ye J J. HOBART EGBERT, A. M., M. Dig Ph. Diy Editor Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 
dhonme Add enough bolling Water to make a 





“Vegetable oils (such as cottonseed oil) are growing tas in favor 
with educated house wives and intelligent cooks he desirable 
substitute (Cottolene) is purer, more healthful and economical than 
lard, which it bas supplanted.”’ 

MARION HARLAND, the famous lecturer and cooking teacher. 


little gravy; a little lemon juice, and Madeira 
or sherry may be added 


Bring on colds 
and sickness. Wet 
| shoes and stock- 






















To Preserve Strawherries Whole Select ings a 
re changed 

the finest and largest strawberries, with the paler tee 

stalks on, before they get too ripe Lay i is often 

them on a dish Beat and sift twice their ign F i. Our 

weight in double-refined sugar, and sprinkle hi, nic Shoe” 
over them lake a few of the ripest straw . a of felt that ke out moist- 
berries, crush them, and put them in a jar links appetizing food, good health and economy. pn nape a ead t keeps aor feat 
with their weight in sugat feat and crush Goustad Cosstons tavetd eversehess in one to ten pound yellow tins, = pre d. 
cess _ with our trade-marks—“Cottolene” and steer’s head 1 pla There’s no heavy sole to makz it awkwar 
very smail, cover close, and let them stand wreath—on every tin. Not guaranteed if sold in any other way. 2,35 75. 

in a kettle of water until they are soft and Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, $ to $3. 
the syrup has come our of them; then strain A. ~~ amie, ba ced 990900009 Our Catalogue tells how to Clothe Children in the 
through a muslin bag into a pan, boil, and best manner, at the least cost. For 4 cents postage 
skim well, and when cold put in your whole aes 
strawberries, and set them over a slow fire | 60-62 West23d St., N. , 2 
until they are mi . Ww e then let ae s J CX OS LSOLSL Poe c= a 
stand un quite cold: set them on again anc > nk ia “ 
make them a little hotter; do this several 
times until they are quite clear, but do not al | HE PRI E 

»w to boil, as it will bring away the stalk. th. 


When the strawberries are quite cold, put 
them into jelly-glasses with the stems down; 
fill the glasses up with the jelly; cover with 
paper dipped in brandy, and seal 


is not the only thing that has made 













STANDARD 
PRICES 


CRESCENT 


Molasses Puddi —One cup of chopped 
suct, 1 cup of molasses, 1 cup of sweet 
m 1 cup of chopped raisins, 1 spoonful of 
salt, 1 dessert-spoon of soda, 34 cups of flour | 








enough to give the consistency of ginger- 
bre d + cup of butter and sugar. Flavor 



















to taste. Steam for four hours, keeping the Id Be utiful W E where 
pot tilled with boiling water Serve with Uphe a omen V a) 
hot or cold sauces, or the following lemon as the finest, most delicately perfumed and purest Toilet a) Bi y S 
— on lemon _ and dina. Soap manufactured. Always ask for and insist upon having \\ 
piece of butter (size ot an egg) eacup 0 Ss 
sugar, 1 egg, 2 tablespoonfuls of water. Let “NN. 4711” WHITE ROSE TRANSPARENT a@ 
come to a boil, and serve hot O. GLYCERINE SOAP, %\5<. in. stamps a) 


for sample cake, 

L SOLD BY AGENTS 
Spring Cleaning.—If one ounce of quick- c) MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK, U. S. AGENTS. VERYWHERE 
silver beaten up with the white of an egg to 7 r 


a stilt froth be applied with a feather to the al . , Tf 

cracks and corners of bedsteads, it will keep PO UL R 
them entirely free from insects during the oe 9 P A 

hottest weather. Before applying the quick- Plas de Maux de Dents No finer wheels in looks or quality. 


silver, the bedsteads must be washed with (No more Toothache.) . 
cold water and soap, and dried We don’t ask y to believe Crescent beauty speaks for itself. 
Descriptive Catalogue FREE. 


wo me ttle t= Le A en he chicago WESTERN WHEEL WORKS wow vor 








DR. DYS’ TOILET SACHETS 


















WE are asked if those marvellous products of Dr by the 
Dy which reta the freshne f youth and restore 
it ‘ rea t, are unhealt! : and if their 0 EL Wine 
nye sry pension us cae soateets et Ba. Dee BENEDICTINS DE SOULAC : (ot France 
ales dnsuamd tar cadiiy hauaie amd bean but we send on receipt of three cents to cover postage, as > 
products, rather than compounds or paint. | sufficient for a ten days’ trial, that the articles may prove , 
lutive waters a natural milk which soften , refreshes, their merit. Address ¢ . 
ana re r rv complexion lo possess complexio 
 covives Se See Soe BENEDICTINS’ DENTIFRICES, 24 and 26 White St., New York. has been used in the ¥. 
ree eto artifice, this accounts for the success of Paris hospitals for 
Dom. iy f f 


Oar 
The above @ thetic products of Dr. Dys are pre me over thirty years, w, 


par ely by Darsy, 31, Rue d’ Anjou, Paris. Circu 1: sy and physicians 
ars sent idv.| THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE concede it to have (7 


LEIC H N ER’ Dian mew ER more sustaining qualities 














than any tonic concoction in 
Apvicre To MoTHEers.— ain W INSLow’s SOOTHING 








Syxvur should always be used for children teething. the market. Don’t forget it isa # : 
It soothes the child, softens it ex , allays all pain, Pure Wine, and SO cer- gl ; 
wee eee remedy for diarrhea, These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face tified by the U. S. Govt. / nt 

a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 4 





Made by L. Leichner, Berlin 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
SUPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 





marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 
fection it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin, J. S1- — — - _ — - - eres ee 
MON, LS Rue Grange Bateli¢re, Paris; Park & TiLvrorb, 


New York, Druggists, Perfumers, Fancy - goods stores. 


The only awarded at the Paris ied 
; Exhibition 1889. T 5 oo) E 
ADVERTISEMENTS. V i L @) WU SPECIA 


HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE 
9, Rue deja Paix, Paris. —Ca tion. . None G be ad oe — aa © . leenter | 
ASK YOUR DRUCCIST ir 0! yenuine rat those | raring the w andt ¢ signature | 


for a generous 


10 CENT TRIAL SIZE. 





























vi (C ae pA I CZAR 


PERFUMES 
LATEST NOVELTIES SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED : 


ROYAL CILLET (carnation) — GRANDE DUCHESSE, FONKIA of JAPAN 


i... LEGRAND (07/24-PERFUMERY). 11, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS. 
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~ BO HARTSHORNS suusnoussy 

NOTICE 4 rer” 
LABEL 


) “THE GEN NE 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED | SSeS VARTSHORN' 





| 
~ 











AS USA AS AKASALAS. 


| SUPERFLUOUS HAIR] 


4 For years women have been fooled into using 5 











| : B | wen yon have wish eh other = re- 
| 4 dissolving fluids and pastes or other similar prepa- & peor Mer ger byte wy 4 
| ar tions to burn off or pull out hairs. A cneer will iq > ped Tos Le te ) ete., 80 — ——— —— 
4 do as much good, But a treatment has been recently 4 + Ae or roots. 
| ¥ discovered which absolutely kills the } hout & Helen Marko's De will do 
g any deceit or humbug It is mA gg a 8 aa 3 Z it tH, thet sill oo 
4 ple asant, but effective. Inflicts no pain and cannot & you h —_ cont ovaied in plain envel- OLD POINT COMPORT, VA. 
$ 2arm skin, Home treatment. W rite for information. &% ope, free. My al attention given you, A quiet, refined, homelike hotel, affording every 
4 Tue MONOGRAM CO.,107 Pearl St., New York. 2 Mra. _ cN J. BAEE®. comfort and convenience. Best located and only hotel 
LIRIK RINK NKR NI NK ERK RIK RENIN RNIN RINT Box 8082x, New Xork City, N.Y. at Old Point offering Turkish, Russian, and Pine-Nee- 
' — eh Re ae e ee ee die Baths. Send for circular. 













_F. N. sy > 
4 SIS SSIS AWAWA IAC CLLAS mT a PIKE, Prop’r. A.C. PIKE; Mer. 


TREES-SHRUBS- ROSES | Sper Cstsorne 


| Descriptive list of their publica- 
e largest and t lete i vi bl , 
novelties. “General Cataloxtue 10s pees) tree. pty an ye | tions, with portraits of authors, 


‘An indispensable catalogue.’ buniry Gentleman. , 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. | p< lagna — to woe: ad- 
IDI WLIW) OD COW ODED OW) 09 O.9 OW) 09 89 WH) OD HW) BD OD W) 0.9 WI OD CDW) DE > en cen 3 


Ety’s C CREAM BALM 


} 
| 
contains no cocaine, mercu | 
wrious drug. It opens and Sonu’ the iH | 
Sooeme. Allays Pain and Inflammation. Heals } 
and Protects the Membrane. Restores the Senses | 





of Taste and Smell. Is quickly absorbed. Gives 


Relief at once. 60 cts. at Draggiste or by mail; 
Tria) Size 10 cts. at Druggiste or by mall. 
ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren Street, New York 




















MARCH 6, 1898. 





“Bound 
to Last” 


H.* M. 





S. 
Redfern 


The Queen Superla- 
tive of skirt binding— 
economy and artistic 
richness—the desir- 
able two in one, at so 
little over ordinary 
cost that you can't 
feel the difference 

Corded velvet— 
dyed with everlasting 
dye—dust repellent— 
goes through mud and 
water without a fibre 
troubled with their 
dirty dampness—long- 
evity wear and last- 
ing richness. 


Be sure 





to see that 


Pll DEA DEAE AE DEDEDE DEDEDE DEDEDE DEDEDE DEDEDE DE DEDEDE DEDEDE 


Cotton Dress Stuffs. 


French Piqué Embroidered Etamines, 


Printed Dimities, and Geisha Cloths, 
Plaid and Check Nainsooks, 
Stripe and Plain Linon Batiste. 
DAVID & 

JOHN ANDERSON'’S 
Plaid,Check,and Stripe Zephyrs. 
Unrivalled for durability and wear. 
FRERES KOECHLIN’S 
Printed Organdies and 
Africaine 


in newest designs and colorings. 


Droadovay AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


ALPH 





THE 


ONLY 
Be f 
DRESS SHIELD 
It’s in the fluting. Try them ! S'* >” <x: 


ple pair mailed for asc. Our price-list, mailed free, describes the 
ALPHA PATENT FAMILY SYRINGE. 
PARKER, STEARNS & SuTTON, Established 1879. 

226, 227, 228, 229 South St. New York. 





7 PSILANTI UNDERWEAR. Sold in all cities 
and large towns. HAY & TODD MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mieh. 


VAPO- CRESOLENE 


ou sleep 
and Croup. 


eures while 
Whooping-Cou 





yk 
. 
4 
- 
we 
“S. H. & M.” is 
stamped on back. 


FOTO TOTO TOTO FETT TOTS 





Sold by deal- 





HARPER'S BAZAR 


KNOX'S werasenowrea HATS 


194 Fifth Avenue (Fifth 
Avenue Hotel), New York. 
Recognized Standard of 
Excellence 


Ladies’ 


colors. 








Everywhere. 
Felt Hats in all 
All mail orders 
receive prompt and care- 
_ ful attention. 





“LE DINARD” 
















PA GPARPA SPAS IA RAPA GEAGINGIRGIA GING INS IAGINGING 
THIS STAIMIP is on all genuine 


PRIESTLEY 







CLOTHS 


AND 
GARMENTS. 


( Proofed by the perfected process, ) 
They shed rain, affc ord perfect ventilation, are stylish and durable 


A “ Cravenette ’ answers every purpose of a mackintosh and more, 
for a Cravenette Suit or Garment is suitab le for sunshine or rain 


FOR SALE AT LEADING DRY-GOODS HOUSES. 





**l am not afraid the rain. 
My cloak is @ Priestley * Crav- 
enette;* water rolls right of.” 








Fanticld 
\ Dress 
Shields 


aa 





+ 


cor act 





ped on every 
Yara. oF Setvage. 

















HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


Cut patterns of the fashion plates numbered and so designated in Har- 
per's Bazar will be furnished upon application, at the uniform price of 


; SKIRT . . 25 Cents 
WAIST . 2 4 ( COMPLETE } 5 Cents 
COSTUME { 


SLEEVE. se 4 
All Patterns Medium Size—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money should accompany order. 
In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form ts suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forz warding of the pattern. 


RE hhh hh he Oe 


oe 


898 
. Gentlemen,— 000809 





Please send me a cut pattern of Skirt (or Waist, o 
Plate, number for which I enclose 


r Sleeve), HARPER'S BAZAR Fashion 


cece sereeeeey 


: 
; Name... 
| 
43 


cents. 





Address 
Cut Pattern Fashi in this Number: Nos. 49 and 50, on page 193. 


Address Harper & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
Swe ee ee ee RE Pe 


- CALIFORNIA 


eR eE hhh RR hh ee ee 


- WHERE WILL ‘You Go 
THIS WINTER? OR MEXICO? 


The Luxurious ‘““SUNSET LIMITED”’ 


ow runs SEMI-WEEKLY between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, _- SAN FRANCISCO, 
Via y te & Alton R. R.—St. Louis, Iron Mt. & Sqathern BR. R.—Texas & Pacific R. R., 
and Southern Pacific R. R. 
For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, mae 
and baggage checked, apply to 349 Broadway, 2 


WHY NOT TRY 


s and time- cohol also lowest rates, ceeplas ¢ car tickets, 
1 Broadway, or 391 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 


207 





WE have recently made some exquisite Spring 

Dresses for leading New York society ladies 
and prominent actresses, who are famed for the good 
taste which they display in the selection of their toi 
lettes. Photographs of these ladies and the garments 
which we ms ~ for the m are shown in our new Spring 
Catalogue, which is now re ney. 

Te » the lady who wishes to dress well at moderate 
cost we will mail /ree this attractive Catalogue and 
a complete line of eamples of new materials to select 

| from. 


| noveltie 





Our Catalogue Illustrate 
Tallor-Made Sulis, 85 up. 
Separate Skirts, 84 up. 
Bieyele Skirts, 83 up. 


Outing and Blazer Suits, $4 up. 
Bieyele Suits, 84.50 up. 
Capes and Jackets. 


Our new designs in Bicycle Skirts are recognized 
everywhere as the most practical skirts for wheeling 
that have yet been produced. 

We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

Our line of samples includes the newest materials for 
Spring and Summer wear,many of them being exclusive 
s not shown elsewhere. Write to-day for Cata 
logue and samples; you will get them by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City, 


Novelty Cotton Goods 


Piqués,—in a variety of 
stripes, plaids, and checks,— 
heliotrope, pink, green, blue, 
and castor. 

35 cts. to $1.25 per yard. 


Organdies, Bayadere Zeph- 


yr Cloth, Swiss, Canvas, 
Mohair Swiss, Percale, 
Chiffonette, Silk Madras, 
open-work Batiste, and 


Mousseline de Soie in new 
weaves, colors, and figures. 


Skirts of embroidered 
Zephyr, 
$4.50 to $8.25 each. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 





$ | 
4 





MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will 
always find there the most splendid 
assortment of the very latest no- 
velties created in 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
@) Wales. 
Vwveveveveveverveverer~erD 


| 


More light from your lamp, 
whatever lamp you use ; and 
almost no chimney expense, 
no breaking. Use the chim- 


ney we make for it. Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


B UL BOOK 


cman 
oe may weet 


entirel 


Something 
H rH averz¢ 




















A GREAT_ TREAT. 
Hey, Lizzie, COME HERE, IF YER ENJOYS MUSIC AN’ WANT TER HAVE SOME FUN, 
rOOK WITH SPAZZUMS, AN’ THE BOYS I8 GOT THE ORGAN, AN’ 18 A-PLAYE®N’ WALTZES AN’ POKERS LIKE ANYTHINK!” 
FREDERICK AND WILLIAM. An’ then, as back to the ship we rows, 
Fredrick exceedin'ly thoughtful growea. 
T'was some'eres along in "68; “ William,” says he, “ we've both displayed 
| werrs art ur about the date, Werry poor jadgment, I'm afraid 
Hecanuse it wa eop-vear, which, you knows, : > 
I tin ulies to gents propose * Why, mate, we've missed the Chance of our lives 
Not makin’ them mermaid-gals our wives, 
Fred k an’ me ul left these shores For me an’ you would have soon got rich 
| fo far Azores Exhibitin’ ‘em at fairs an’ sich !" 
\ explor the beach, one day, Matooim Dovoras 
W ha im adwenture, as you might say a 
Look !" says Fred'rick, an’ I says, “Where?” Honey. “I feel like the dence this morning. I'm 
\ Fred'rick he points, an’ says, “* Why, there afraid those lobsters I ate last night didn't agree with 
A I see two mermaids apon the rocks, me.” 
\ bin’ out of their beauteous locks Wirev. “I was afraid they wouldn't. They were 
Benen’ aued sitet 0 sili Uiaatn green when I bought them, and I told the fish-man I 
nt Peed y 4 me » encon ry wee didn’t think they were ripe, and he said they always 
An’ I oaye 100, 20 Twinks my exe, ee 
y eye ' 
Com uv flippers, an’ don't be shy 
‘ k * , He was jost back from the Klondike 
+ y . #1 erit . ' A *“ And is there really so much gold up there ?” she 
° t , With a moe agin’ emile. " 
: ole , asked 
= It's the t sagan Ah gee 4 an speak © at free, ** Yes,” he replied, sadly; “they've got it to burn.” 
» come, your you marry me; ‘Still, there is no evidence of large fortunes made 
. . there,” she said. 
ed’ri nn is gnite nonp! nase: pa : ‘ te * 
® ’ cues ae : ye oth 4 eee: ed, ‘That's because, having it to burn, they burn it,” 
, Ame looks oh enn said he. “They have to, to keep from freezing.” 
°F am, what do you think?” says he quuma@pem 
An’ says I, ag Shey gives their tails a swish, “I shall not call upon you next week, nor the week 
I can't h p hinkin’ they're ony fish ; after,” said the young man. “ In fact, I shall not call 
\ messmate, how would you like to yauk upon you antil after Easter.” 
Your wife around in a water-tank 1 “Why not?” she asked, anxionsly. 
No,” Fred’rick says, as he rolls his quid; “ Because I am giving op what I love best—for 
William, it's plain that it can't be did. Lent,” said be. 
We'd only be gettin’ into aannes ; 
it's water for them, an’ land for us. “I don't see why this country needs a standing 
An’ so we telle ‘em we both allowed army at all,” said Jackson. eon 
They was werry kind, an’ they done us proud “It doesn't,” said Pilfer. ‘“ But if it has any army 
But {t wouldn't do mixin’ elements ' at all it has got to be a standing one. We're too poor 
An’ they'd bette uke up with mermaid-gents to bay chairs for it to sit down on.” 
Then “ flop!” one goes—then ‘the other *' flop !"— 
wi Fr k he aps an’ yelle ont, “Stop!” “ Of course it's vulgar and sensational, but you can't 
Bat never another word they spoke. deny that that paper is a breezy popes 9 
* Mesemate,” says he, “their hearts is broke" “It's more than that, It is absolutely biustering.” 








iid 
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j 
~ 
“— 
a. seh) \ e\ : 
. » all Qs 
AEN \ X 
LANDED ON HIS FEET. 
She “1 uxe vour mpupence, I HAVEN'T QUITE REACHED THK BARGAIN. 
COUNTER YRT 
He. “ You WOULD BE A BARGAIN ON ANY COUNTER.” 





THERE'S A ORGAN-GRINDER BIN 


D——+ live. 


to carry off. 


order. 


“Oh my, yes,” 


Miss Antigur ( fishi 
Capuiey. “ What would be the use? You'd only grow old again.” 


rt fj we ¢ 
> ¥ 
CALLED BACK. ; 

Tt is one of the schoo! laws in Boston, as in other cities, that no papil 
may come from a family any member of which is ill with a contagious 
ease. : 

recently Willie K—— before his teacher and said, 
e r’s got the measies, sir.” 


doing here, then ?” replied the teacher, 
to come school 


, severely. 
‘*Don’t you know any better than when your cater 
has the measies? Now home, and stay there until she is well.” 
boy, who is a little , went to the door, where he 
turned with a twinkle in his eye and 
“If you please, sir, my sister lives in ad 
———$<——— 


The garbage is collected every Monday on the street in which the 
One Rei Rm Helen D—— proposed 
good a rag doll, of which she : 
“I think, mamma,” shé said, “that I'll put it out for the 
He can take it to the 
for the little garbage children to play with.” 


discarding for 
had grown tired 

mah 
rbage woman, and she can fix it up 


—— @———_ 


Harold has a pair of twin aunties who look and dress so exactly alike 
, that it is difficult to tell which is Miss Mary and which Miss Martha. 
One day a lady said to Harold, 
“1 don't see how you can tell your two arnties a 
“Oh, that’s easy enough,” replied Harold, “for Auntie Mary looks a 
good deal more alike than Auntie Martha.” 


part.” 


eee 


“I trust,” said Chappie to Miss Montmorency, “that you are putting 
your mind on your Easter bonnet ?” 

“No,” the young lady replied. 
I prefer to put my 
the time comes,” 


“T do not wish to reverse the nenal 
iter bonnet on my mind. And I will, when 


a - 
Sor compliments). “ Oh, to be young again !” 


—~— — 





MUSICAL 
The One. “ How vo YOU LIKE THE PRIMA DONSA’S ENUNCIATION ?” 


The Other, “1 THINK IT HANGS DREADPULLY. 


SOME GOLF QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


Willie MacSniff has written asking some questions 
relating to the game of golf. We beg to answer them 
as follows: - 

The game of golf is played by one or more sides, ench 
trying to play its own ball. A side may consist of one 
or more persons, one person playing a lonesome, two 
a twosome, three a threesome, four a foursome, and 
five a grewsome. Occasionally, when two are play- 
ing who are in love, the game Is called a blithesome ; 
and when you are followed by an impetuous person 
who is liable to drive his ball into the back of your 
neck at any moment, it is called afearsome. A ball 
landing on the back of the neck of a preceding player 
is counted a lost ball. The game consists in each side 
whacking a ball from a tee into a hole by a series of 
successive strokes, and the hole is won -by the side 
holing its ball in the fewest strokes, except as other- 
wise provided by the rules, The winner of the hole, 
however, is not permitted to dig it up and cart it away, 
but must leave iton the green for the use of others. If 
two sides hole ont in the same nomber of strokes, the 
hole is harved—that is, it counts for both sides, without 
adding to or diminishing the score of either. 

Match play is decided by the number of holes won, 
and the number of holes won is decided by the intent- 
ness with which you keep your eye on the ball. 

Medal play is decided by the aggreyate number of 
strokes struck, the player holding the largest number 
losing the medal. 

A ball struck once counts one, twice counts two, 
thrice counts three, and soon, ercent in ladies’ match- 
es, when any number pleasing to the player may be 
counted. A ball struck over twenty times is generally 
not counted 

A club swooped over or at either side of the ball 
without hitting it counts as one stroke, and cannot be 
counted otherwise, nor can the count be changed by 
any known word in the English language. 

n match play the player plays-against an oppo- 
nent who sticks to him through thick and thin at all 
hazards, and upon whom the responsibility of watcli- 
lng the other man’s score closely devolves. 

n medal play the player is a competitor against the 
whole field, and- must hand in an affidavit with his 
score-card that, according to information and belief, it 
is a true score, has been made up by and with the 
advice of none other than his caddie. 

“Colonel Bogey ” is an imaginary opponent who 
plays a better than any reasonable amateur, and 
can only be d ed by a real score. Simply because 
the Colonel is an imaginary opponent does not excure 
his eqponant for putting in an imaginary card, and 
any player failing to observe this fact may be ruled 
out of the competition. 

The teeing-ground shall be indicated by two marks 


CRITICISM 


I WONDER WHO MADE It?” 


placed in a line at right angles to the course, flanked 
on one side by a box of sand and a pail of water. 
Players shall not tee up in frent of the line, nor may 
the ball be played from the sund-box or water-pail, 
except by previons agreement with your adversary. 
In case you are playing Colonel Bogey you may not 
make an imaginary agreement with him setting aside 
the rule. No more than three handfuls of sand shall 
be used for the making of the tee, and the unwritten 
law of the best links is that the water in the pail shall 
not be need for drinking purposes, or to setile a 
dispute which may arise between your adversary and 
yourself, 

The hole shal! be as large as the average tomato- 
can, and must resemble it in shape and proportions, 
It shall be indicated by an iron rod surmounted by a 
metal disk bearing ite namber. This shall be removed 
from the hole by the cnddie at the proper time, and 
must be replaced at the close of the play. Caddies 
neglecting to do this should be laid across the play- 
er’s right knee and spanked with the disk until they 
promise reform. 

The ball mnet be fairly struck at, and not pushed, 
scraped, spooned, ladied, or hypnotized into motion. 
Any movement which is intended to strike the ball is 
a stroke, but a swish of your club at your caddie’s 
legs Co make him brace up does not count, even if by 
a miscalculation it strikes the ball, and your opponent 
is at liberty to play the like. 

he game commences by a bout at persifiage, in 
which your opponent is informed that his finish is in 
sight, to which he will reply that he feels a trifle seedy 
to-day. After which one of you will cry “ Fore,” as a 
pre Me your caddie to keep his eye on the ball, and 
drive off.- It is optional with you to use any clab you 
may choose for the @rive, or in fact for any stroke, ex- 
cepting an Indian clab, which is not considered good 
form and is likely to rattle your opponent. The 
a for using the Indian club in this fashion is 

the hole. 


The players who are to strike against each other 
shall be named at starting, and shall play in the same 
order during the match. In naming the players it is 
kaproper to call them by any name which may prove 

ve. Golf is essentially a game for gentlemen, 
and the nomenclature of the professional baseball-field 
is to be rigorously avoided, 

In conclusion, Mr. Willie MacSniff, we will say that 
we think ry would make a good golfer. Your name 
is just right for it. 


> 


“T hear that you have a cottage organ at your 
home,” said the parish visitor to Mrx. MeMilligan. 

“No, mum,” replied that good lady. “It’s only a 
pandemonium.” 











